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HISTORY OF A TRUTH. 
Proressor NicHOou’s new work, “the Phenomena 
and Order of the Solar System,” contains more of the 
history of astronomy, than of the science itself. It 
traces the gradual and slow ascertainment of astrono- 
mical truths as a remarkable chapter in the history of 
the human mind ; and it does this in a style which 
mingles the finest feeling with the loftiest and serenest 
philosophy. One of its most interesting passages is 
that where the persecutions of Galileo are described— 
a tale that has often been told, but which can never 
become trite, seeing that there has never yet been, 
and cannot soon be, any more expressive example of a 
truth originally persecuted and at length triumphant. 
When the Copernican system was promulgated, about 
a hundred years before the time of the learned Flo- 
rentine, it was objected to on various plausible 
grounds. It was said, if this system were true, Venus 
ought occasionally to appear in phase, as the Moon 
does—an inference perfectly true. Now, one of the 


* first discoveries of Galileo was, that Venus did appear 


in phase. Another objection was—“ How is it possible 
that the earth can move—a ponderous mighty body ! 
Motion is quite unnatural to such a mass, whose proper 
disposition is sluggishness and repose.” The answer 
of Galileo was his discovery, by the telescope, that 
even the Sun revolved on its axis. Again it was said, 
the dignity of the Earth, as a superior body to the 
planets, is testified by her having the Moon as an at- 
tendant. Those planets may well have motions in 
orbits—they are trifling in comparison with the earth 
—they have no moons. Galileo made reply by his 
discovery of the four moons of Jupiter—a feature 
proving that planet to have four times the dignity 
of the Earth, if planetary dignity was to be so 
measured. 

Dr Nichol here remarks—“ Were man exclusively 
a truth-seeker, how happy had been inquirers at the 
occurrence of so great and wonderful a source of know- 
ledge—how welcome these revelations of the telescope! 
But, instead, they were the signal for all discord and 
passion : they began the fierce war between the old 
and new Opinions. Galileo and his telescope were 
hated—and with most perfect sincerity; his opponents 
would not even look through that glass; and I be- 
lieve the mere sight of it had as terrifying an influence 
over learned academicians, as the musket of Cortez 
over the Mexicans! The senses having unexpectedly 
turned crown evidence, the learned divan of Europe 
flew back most resolutely on metaphysics, and would 
have nothing whatever to do with the evidence of the 
senses. The discovery of the satellites especially— 
the four new planets, as they were then called—instead 
of being welcomed as throwing new light on the won- 
ders and orders of the Universe, was a heresy which 
ought above all things to be put down. Francesco 
Sizzi, an astronomer of no mean note, and a townsman 
of Galileo’ %, thus gravely and impressively delivered 
himself :—‘ There are seven windows given to animals 
in the domicile of the head, through which the air is ad- 
mitted to the tabernacle of the body, to enlighten, to 
warm, and nourish it; which windows are the principal 
parts of the microcosm or little world, two nostrils, two 
eyes, two ears, one mouth—so in the heavens, as in a 
microcosm or great world, there are twofavourablestars 
(Jupiter and Venus), two unpropitious stars (Mars 
and Saturn), two luminaries (the Sun and Moon), 
and Mercury alone undecided and indifferent. From 
which and many other phenomena of Nature, such 
as the seven metals, &c., which it were tedious to 
enumerate, we gather that the number of planets is 
necessarily seven. Moreover, the satellites are invi- 
sible to the naked eye, and therefore can exercise no 


influence over the Earth, and therefore would * use- 
less, and therefore do not exist.’ * 

The spirit, as distinguished from the mere opinions 
of those times, will be tolerably apprehended by an 
expression of another astronomer—a young German, 
Martin Horky. ‘I will never,’ says he, ‘ concede his 
four new planets to that Italian, though I die for it.’ 
Horky was very valorous; but the suspicion is, that 
he would rather have made Galileo die for it. Nothing 
of this uproar disturbed the calm and even soul of the 
great Florentine, or bent him from the way of truth; 
and he simply replied to the vagaries of the thousand 
Sizzis, ‘ That, although these arguments might have 
force in inducing us to believe beforehand that no 
more than seven planets existed, they were hardly 
sufficient to annihilate those new ones which were 
actually seen to exist. The following is a letter writ- 
ten by him at that time to a man after truth’s own 
heart—John Kepler :—‘ Oh, my beloved Kepler, how 
I wish that we could have one long laugh together ! 
Here at Padua is the principal professor of philosophy, 
whom I have repeatedly and urgently requested to 
look at the moon and planets through my telescope, 
which he pertinaciously refuses todo! Why, my dear 
Kepler, are you not here? What shouts of laughter 
we should have at all this solemn folly! And, figure 
the professor of Pisa labouring before the Grand Duke 
with logical engunanty, to eee the new planets out 
of the sky !” 

It was evident from the first what would befal 
Galileo. * * In the first place, the idea of the motion 
of the earth was declared heretical at a formal and 
solemn meeting of the Sacred College; and Galileo, 
its most celebrated defender, was cited before the 
reverend tribunal, and asked to retract his theory. 
Firm and moderate although he was, the instincts of 
humanity at first prevailed, and he entered into an 
agreement, not again to demonstrate that the Earth 
moved. I verily believe that the venerable astrono- 
mer—for then his head was blanched, not by grief or 
care, but by the effect of delightful watchings—I verily 
believe that, trusting to the ultimate consequences of 
what he had already done, and nothing doubtful of 
the issue of truth, he meant to fulfil his promise ! 
But as well might the old man have aimed to rule the 
whirlwind or chain the thunderbolt! The feeling of 
truth—the feeling that he was possessed of great dis- 
coveries, would have burst all the bonds within which 
he could possibly have compressed himself; Nature 
does not give a man a great secret that he may repose 
with it. Love of the heavens accordingly prevailed, 
and again Galileo taught the grandeur of God’s Uni- 
verse. A second prosecution awaited him; when, 
once more bending to the weakness of the flesh, he 
signed the following abjuration :—‘ I, Galileo, in the 

seventieth year of my age, being brought personally 
to justice, being on my knees, and having before my 
eyes the Holy Evangelists, which I touch with my 
own hands, with a sincere heart and faith, I abjure, 
curse, and detest the error and heresy of the motion 
of the Earth.” What a spectacle! A venerable old 
man worthy to be the idol of his age, and who has been 
the worship of posterity—one whose grey hairs it 
might have delighted every lover of truth to touch in 
pelled to self-desecration, by that un- 
holiest passion in man’s bosom—his anger that others 
do not think like himself !”” 

An“attempt has recently been made to excuse the 
persecutors of this great truth. How vain—and at 
the same time how unnecessary! The opponents of 
the Copernican system did no more than what men 
are doing every day without blame—they did no more 
than what the condition of their minds dictated, and 


could not but dictate. What modern men most won- 
der at is, that they should have been so obstinate as to 
deny the testimony of their own senses; but those 
who wonder at this forget that there is such a thing 
as not believing what we do not wish to be true, as 
well as believing what we wish to be so. The Ptole- 
maists simply did not wish that the Copernican system 
should be true, and they succeeded, by the intensity of 
this wish, in enforcing themselves to believe it false. 
Professor Nichol takes but a limited view of their 
predicament when he speaks of man’s anger that others 
do not think like himself. This is only one of the 
elements of that condition of mind which dictates op- 
position to strange truths, The fact is, that the gene- 
rality of men, in the first place, have neither the will 
nor the power to receive truths which are greatly in- 
consistent with previous impressions, and the anger at 
dissent is only the result of an irritation incidental to 
the situation in which their opposition has placed them. 

It seems as 4 thing greatly to be lamented, that there 
should thus be a predisposition to oppose, rather than 
to welcome, new truths; for reason does not deny that 
truths are important to man. But when we consider 
the condition of either the race or of an individual, 
we easily see how it should be so. The race begins 
in ignorance, and gradually proceeds to knowledge. 
Every new piece of knowledge has accordingly to con- 
tend with all the ignorance which still exists, or with 
the prejudice generated by ignorance, and meets with 
only the support of the truths already ascertained, or 
with the liberality which is occasioned by the acquisi- 
tion of those truths. In other words, the reception of 
new truth is in the proportion of the amount of enlight- 
eument or darkness in the race at the time when it is 
presented. Necessarily, therefore, truths will never 
fail to meet with opposition from mankind, until the 
last vestige of ignorance isexpunged. The case is the 
same with an individual. He begins with ignorance, 
and soon becomes imbued with all the prejudices which 
ignorance has created amongst his contemporaries. 
Nor does prejudice merely preoccupy the mind, to the 
exclusion of a just philosophy, but it warps and weakens 
the mind itself, so that the clearest evidence is insuffi- 
cient to produce conviction. Hence it is a rare event 
in society to meet with a person who can reason justly 
upon any thing beyond admitted common-places. The 
power inight be originally there, but, instead of being 
drawn out, exercised, and made expert, it has been 
left dormant, or been only used to wrong purposes, or 
choked like a flower by weeds. As these peculiarities 
in our condition, both as a race and as single beings, 
are natural, or the result of providential arrange- 
ments, it is not rational to declaim against them, 
The right conduct respecting them is to acknowledge 
their force—to see that, though man thus begins, it is 
not designed that he should remain ever thus—and to 
use every exertion to prepare our own minds and those 
of our fellow-creatures for the reception of truth, 

The more enlightened may take the following ex- 
pedients, amongst others, for bringing about this 
end. 

First—they may omit no opportunity of showing 
how unreasonable it is, in the present state of human 
knowledge, to treat any new hypothesis with con- 
tumely, merely because it does not conform with pre- 
vious impressions. We as yet know little of nature 
—most of her secrets are still hid from us—chemistry, 
electricity, animal physiology, are all sciences of yes- 
terday, and none of them yet nearly perfect. It is at 
the same time notorious that nine-tenths of what indi- 
viduals do know, or suppose they know, is undemon- 
strated, and very likely to be either altogether erro- 
neous, or greatly mixed with error, Clearly, it is 
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absurd, in such a predicament, to pretend to reject 
new hypotheses. Animal magnetism is a recent ex- 
ample of such hypotheses thus absurdly treated, It 
may be destitute, for amy thing the present writer 
knows, of a foundation in nature ; and possibly, in a 
few years, this may prove tobethe case. But, in the 
mean time, the modes taken to oppose it are evidently 
unphilosophical. Neither do we know so much of 
nature as to be able to say with confidence that 
nature has no such law; nor is our existing know- 
“ledge so well ascertained as to entitle us, from its pre- 
sumed inconsistency with that, to say that it is an 
error. It can only be rightly refuted by showing the 
fallacy of the facts on which it is alleged to be founded, 
or by showing other truths in nature with which it is 
decidedly irreconcileable.* Till such means have been 
taken, it should be kept like a suspicious person under 
arrest, who is not rigorously treated, lest he should 
prove a true man after all, and yet is so closely guarded 
that he is unable to do any mischief. Let us inquire 
for facts to prove or disprove, but abstain from the 
vulgar expedients of violence and ridicule. It is not 
in such a spirit that He who knows all things will re- 
gard the humble efforts of his creatures to discover 
His laws. 

The comparatively enlightened may also do much 
good by endeavouring to awaken a general sense of 
the value of scientific truths, The bearing of such 
things upon human interests is unfortunately very 
little seen, and this is just one of the chief causes of 
the ill reception of new truths, The ordinary people 
of the world are very glad when such discoveries as 
the steam-engine and coal-gas are presented to them ; 
and they have a vague notion that upon the whole 
science is a respectable thing. But they go no farther. 
Even the cultivators of science are too apt to content 
themselves with the acquisition of detached facts; and 
it is given but to few to take a comprehensive survey 
of the whole field, and to see its highest relations to 
man’s happiness below. This is strikingly shown in 
the whole history of the late movement for the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge. Facts in science have been 
diffused ; but it might have been nearly as well to 
shake all the dates of Tegg’s Chronology in a bag, 
and scatter them in a crowd, The pleasure of know- 
ing was eloquently insisted on; but no person con- 
nected with the movement ever showed that he at- 
tached any value to the formation of a habit in the 
minds of men, of looking for principles or laws in 
nature, as an explanation of the mundane economy. 
What it is desirable that the great mass of the 
people should be made aware of, is, that those prin- 
ciples have a direct and express reference to their 
daily and hourly happiness—that ignorance is dan- 
ger, and knowledge safety—that ignorance is weak- 
ness, and knowledge power. This may be proved to 
them in many simple-and familiar ways. For example, 
to prove that knowledge is safety, the fatal results of 
bad ventilation in public and private buildings may 
be shown, To prove that it is power, the immense 
results of mechanical forces may be explained. But 
even this is not the whole point. It should be im- 
pressed upon them that there is a regulated economy 
in the affairs of this world—an economy established 
by Infinite Wisdom, and which never swerves or errs 
—that this economy is under fixed rules; and that 
sublunary happiness, as a general thing, is in the ratio 
ef our conformity to those rules, while misery is in the 
equally exact ratio of our neglect or breach of them. 
If men were made to understand that there are such 
rules, that they have such a reference to the condition 
of mortals, and that the true end of science is to search 
out and explain them for the general convenience, 
assuredly there would be a less disposition to mock 
and oppose new truths, for men would then see that it 
was for their interest that new truths should be re- 
ceived, 

The only other means of disposing mankind for this 
end, is one which may only be mentioned for the sake 
of completing the discussion, not from the hope of its 
being practically realised to any considerable extent. 
Infirm or imperfect conscientiousness is obviously the 
cause of much opposition to new truths, Men see 
rightly with one eye, and are staggered in their old 


* Our readers are requested distinctly to understand, 
that, knowing little or nu of 
We are neither its patrons nor its 0} ts. e only 
Wish to see it get fair play. Mr Wakley’s inquiries into 
the late exhibitions in the metropolis are a form of oppo- 


strictly philosophical, while the of uninquir- 
ing ipoorance leaves the matter exacly where it was 


opinions; but the other eye is one of prejudice or in- 
terest, and by shutting the former, which they can do, 
they remain blind. Public writers of the common 
class are greatly gifted with this power, and incalculable 
is the mischief which they do accordingly. With the 
general progress of the race, there will be a progress 
in conseientiousness, and the time may yet come when 
it will be held as infamous to treat a truth of nature 
dishonestly as to pick a pocket. But it will be long 
ere man reaches this point. Meanwhile, the attention 
of the enlightened should be directed to the detection 
of unconscientious philosophising, and to its exposure, 
as also to the promotion, by all possible means, of a 
conscientious mode of treating the truths of science. 


clusion ; and they had sought to get rid of their griefs, 
as ignorant people do, by physical excitement. A 

stepmother, an unfaithful wife, a jilting mistress, 
am intemperate son, a tyrannical father—these were 
the miseries at home which sen¢ them out to drink, 
First passion, then drink, then theft or murder—this 
is the descent : and the obviously right method of re- 
tracing it is by retirement, relieved by industry, and 
cheered by kindness, 

The only woman whe-was imprisoned in the Phila- 
delphia Penitentiary when I was there, a negress, went 
astray from fear of her father, He used her cruelly, 
and drove her to escape from him when she cou 
She had no mother living; but she spoke affectionately 
of two aunts who had her kindness when they 
could. She had first been made intoxicated at a sup- 
per-party, where she ought not to have gone. This 


PRISON LIFE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
BY MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

Tue effects of quiet thought, in seclusion from evil 
influences, were manifest in the case of every convict 
who had any power of thought at all: and in none 
more than in that of a negro, confined for burglary. 
This man communicated to me his whole course, He 
had been in the service of a master who had been un- 
kind to him, in one of the cities of the Union where 
slavery does not exist. To revenge himself on his 
master, he had robbed him of something which he be- 
lieved he valued, and had been punished for the theft. 
He lost his self-respect, and got into irregular habits. 
He borrowed three dollars of a man who kepta store, 
and with whom he was accustomed to have a chat as 
often as he passed that way. He observed that the three 
dollars he borrowed were taken out of a metal basin, 
in which his friend kept his change, and which stood 
on a high shelf in the store. He paid back a dollar 
out of his wages; and some time after, a second, 
Then he was pressed for money, and the recollection 
of the metal basin full of money came acrosshim. He 
struggled with the temptation for a long while, but 
it overcame him at last. He stole into the shop, one 
day, and took out sixteen dollars, 

* And did you go through that street afterwards as 
often as before ?” I asked. 

“No: I went round another way as often as I could. 
But sometimes I had to pass that way.” 

* And how did you feel as you went by the shop ?” 

“ Bad enough. I never looked full into the store 
again,” 

** Do you suppose your friend knew who had robbed 
him ?” 

“T never had reason to conclude so: but I little 
doubt he felt pretty sure, from my never offering to 
pay the third dollar.” 

He nearly got over his remorse for this act, and sank 
lower and lower, till he agreed to rob a house. He 
owned that he was full of fears as he stood on the pave-. 
ment waiting while his companions were at work upon 
the door, They were awkward, and one of them let 
fall the brass handle of the door on the pavement. It 
rolled, clattering along, and brought up a watchman. 
The burglars all fled ; and this man arrived, without 
being followed, at the bad part of the town where he 
lodged. Hearing nothing of the affair that night, nor 
all the next day, which was Saturday, he concluded 
himself safe. On the Sunday afternoon, he was stand- 
ing talking on the quay with an acquaintance, when 
he was apprehended—one of his companions having 
“peached.” He spoke with some bitterness of the sort 
of regard there is among such people ; that they seem 
very friendly and hearty while there is no danger, and 
then betray you the minute it serves their purpose to 
do so. 

We talked for a long while on his prison life, and 
on his prospects after the expiration of his term, till 
we had completely got away from the story of his 
former life. 

“Where do you mean to go first, on leaving this 
place ?” said I. 

“ Stay in Philadelphia till I have worked for those 
sixteen dollars, and paid them,” said he. This was 
without the slightest leading on my part. Is it pro- 
bable that this return to a right state of mind—this 
revival of a sense of justice—would have taken place 
any where but in seclusion from vicious companion- 
ship ? 

In every case some soreness of the heart was at the 
bottom of the guilt; and I believe this is much the 
case in Great Britain, though the pressure of poverty 
is so much greater, and so many more are under it, 
than in the United States. 

Many of the convicts whom I saw were as ignorant 
as Americans ever are, or had been so before their se- 


pp n and again, till the habit of drinking 
was formed. When drunk in a shop, she got into a 
quarrel with a woman no more respectable than her- 
self, and threw her down backwards through the door, 
so that her head was fractured against agers, 
and she died. This was the story told in court, an 
supposed by the poor convict to be true; but she re- 
tained scarcely any recollection of that dreadful night. 
Her punishment was for manslaughter. I found her 
neatly dressed, making shirts for some of the convicts. 
She seemed humbled and depressed, and was still suf- 
fering in health from the effects of her former excesses, 
She even said she did not expect to live to get out, but 
had a better case. br 
ces of recovery in warm, airy 
under constant medical care, ay. poem net have 
had in such a wretched habitation as her former home, 
The probability is, that her life was saved by her being 
arrested in her downward course at the time she was, 
She spoke gratefully of the kindness of the warden’s 
sister, and of the indulgence with which she was 
treated. If she lived to get out, she meant to conceal 
herself from her father, though she should perhaps go 
to see her aunts. She intended to hire a small roo 
and maintain herself by going out to whitewash —< 
clean, or by taking in washing or sewing. This woman 
seemed to me the most depressed of all the prisoners 
I saw. Confinement is in itself more irksome to ne- 
‘oes than to whites; and toa n woman who knew 

erself to be the only female convict, it must have been 
dreadful. But what would it have been under any 
system but one of seclusion ? 

Very few women are convicts in the United States, 
for reasons which do not apply here—the abundance 
of the means of living to all classes, and the consequent 
comparative purity of morals, Since the establishment 
of the Philadelphia Penitentiary, up to the date of the 
latest Reports which have reached me, only thirty- 
three female convicts have been within its walls; and 
of these, twenty-two are free people of colour—a class 
there demoralised by its social degradation. In a 
country like ours, where the proportion of female con- 
victs is much larger, it ought to be considered quite 
essential to the true working of the Separate System 
that the female convicts should be guarded by women, 
Considering what sort of women they are who become 
inmates of a prison, it is clear that their reformation 
cannot be expected—that not even order and decency 
can be looked for, if a careful provision be not made 
for their seeing none but their own sex. That female 
convicts should ever have been otherwise guarded, is 
only to be accounted for by the fact, that, while ~~ 
were shut up amidst a crowd of guilty persons, 
as no respectable women could venture among, it was 
necessary to subject all alike to the guardianship of 
men. With the establishment of the Separate System 
must come the guardianship of women by women. 

Several convicts told’me more about their mothers 
than about any thing else in their former lives, and 
such as were tried under false names seemed more 
afraid of their mother’s knowing where they were than 
of any other consequence. I never saw attachment to 
home and fear of disgrace stronger in any one than in 
a burglar, who had been confined above four — and 
whose time of release was drawing on, He was a 
robust-looking man, in the prime of life, with a good, 
thoughtful countenance, and a manner of great sim- 
plieity and dignity. He told me that his confinement 
had altered him much for the better, and I have no 
doubt this was true, He spoke with great tenderness 
of his mother, who was a religious woman, he said, 
and had always been the best of mothers to him. He 
had gone away from her, many years before, and had 
changed his name from the time he felt he was dis- 
gracing her. 

you to be?” 
sai 


No, madam, never,” replied he, 

“ Do you mean that, in return for all her kindness 
to you, you will not give her the comfort of hearing 
good news of you ?” 

“ Better not. She has settled her mind to her loss 
long ago. I never could tell her that I had been here; 
and it is too heavy a secret to x 

He then gave me the history of all his burglaries, 
dwelling, as with a sense of relief, upon the last. 

“ And how did you feel,” I asked, “ as you walked 
softly through those bedrooms where the people you 
were injuring were quietly asleep ?” 
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“I hope she gave me up for dead long ago,” he 
) replied. 
“ Well, in a few months you will be able to unde- : 
ceive her,” I observed. 
, 
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He turned away his face. 

«“ They had been working hard and ea their 
sleep,” said I, “and there were you stealing about to 
rob of their property. How did you feel as you 
looked at them ?” 

did feel badly.” 

“ Like a pitiful coward, I dare say, as were.” 


‘*T never knew then, madam, why people’s property 
must be protected in society. I had never thought 
about it till it was taught me here. I see it now.” 

« But did not you know that this stealing might 
lead you to murder? If you had had a knife in your 
hand when the gentleman came out into the balcony 
after you in his night-shirt, and drove you to make 
the leap, how do you know but you might have stabbed 
him ?” 


“ No, madam, I should never have done that. I 
never could hurt any body, and I made up my mind 
never to, in any hazard. I never could tread upon a 
‘worm, madam ; and of that my mother could assure 

ou.” 

He consulted me as to what he should do 
when he left the prison. His burglaries, done with- 
out accomplices, were so clearly from a morbid love of 
adventure, united with want of money, that I strongly 
advised his either going to sea, or into the western 
forest, where there were few houses, and nothing in 
them which could tempt him to steal, But, above all, 
I urged his first going to his mother. I represented, 
as strongly as I could, that she was the last person to 
be afraid of, that she would keep his secret for him, 
and that he would, in fact, be carrying unmixed good 
news to her in the evidence that he was alive and well, 
and resolved to be an honest man henceforth. He 
became less positive, more moved, and at length he 
almost promised to go to her the first thing—at least 
he would give his best thoughts to it. 

My eyes were meantime on two rows of black 
marks on the wall, some, here and there, twice as long 
as the rest. 

“ May I ask,” said I, “ what those black marks 
are for?” I was not without a ure, knowing 
that he was to go out on the 17th of the next August, 
This was the Ist of December. 

He looked down, and said he had no secret in the 
matter, only that I should think him very silly. I 
told him that I did not think any amusement silly to 
one who had se few. 

“ Well, madam, I have been trying to find out what 
day of the week the 17th of next August is: but I 
can’t quite make it out, because I don’t know whether 
the next is leap year.” 

He spoke of his imprisonment as a most dreadful 

nishment ; and, by the absence of recommitments, 

is clear that others are of his way of thinking. All 
spoke of it as being most terrible at the beginning, 
when they feel the most the privation of vicious in- 
dulgences, and are furthest from peace in their own 
minds, The middle part of their term is the easiest. 
Towards the end, they,are apt to grow restless and 
nervous in the near prospect of a return to society. 
Every one whom I saw could tell me the day of the 
month ; they looked in better health than in any other 
prison I visited, and spoke with the readiness and ra- 
tionality which betokened a natural state of mind. I 
learned from the warden, twenty months afterwards, 
that the man whom I have just described, left the 
prison on the 17th of August, in health and calmness 
of mind, with a considerable sum of money, which he 
had earned by extra work during his confinement. 

A friend of mine, who knew that I was visiting the 

ison, asked me to see two brothers who were in for 
} mem and coining. The case was notorious, the elder 
brother being an old offender. I to inquire 
for them ; and upon this my friend somewhat impru- 
dently told the mother of the convicts, and the wife of 
the younger one, what I had promised, and sent them 
to see me. I soon perceived that the wife was tellin 
me a number of family particulars, in the hope that 
should communicate them to her husband. I felt my- 
self obliged to put a stop to this, as I was upon honour, 
and could not think of violating any of the rules of 
the prison—one of which was, that the convicts should 
receive no intelligence from without. The wife’s re- 
ply was heart-wringing. She said she did not wish to 
show disrespect to any rules; there was but one thing 
which she implored me to convey to her husband. He 
had expected a pardon in three months from his con- 
viction ; five months had now passed, and he would 
be wondering. Sheonly wanted him to know that it 
was through no want of exertion on her part that he 
was still in prison. I was compelled to refuse to com- 
municate any thing, and even to let the young man 
know that I had seen any of his family. But in my 
own mind I resolved not to see the convict till the 
warden, who was absent, should return to Philadel- 
phia, and to tell him the whole, that he might com- 
municate what he thought proper. By these means 
I believe the prisoner heard some comfortable tidings 
after I saw him, and I am confident he never blamed 
his wife. I promised her a most minute account of 
her husband’s situation, To this there could be no 
objection. She had done nothing wrong, and was not 
to be punished : though it appeared that some of the 
ladies of Philadelphia thought otherwise, as they took 
from her the needle-work she had undertaken for the 
support of herself and her children during her hus- 
band’s imprisonment. These virtuous ladies could 
not think of countenancing any body connected with 
forgers and coiners, 


I found the young man weaving. After some talk 
about the work, during which I saw that his mind was 
full of something else, I obviated all danger of his offer- 
ing questions which I could not answer, by asking him 
whether he had relations in the city. This put an 
end to all reserve. He mentioned his father, and the 
brother who had led him into crime, with a forbear- 
ance and delicacy of forgiveness which were extremely 
touching. He was not aware that I knew how diffe- 
rent a tone might have been excused, might have been 
almost justified. But he spoke most of his wife. He 
told me that he had always been weak, too easily per- 
suaded, from being afraid of some people about him ; 
and that his wife, who had a nobler mind, always kept 
him up, yet managing to do it when they were alone, 
so as never to expose his weakness. He had unfortu- 
nately come to Philadelphia two days before her, and 
in that interval he had been threatened and persuaded 
into endeavouring to pass two counterfeit five-franc 
pieces. This was all. But he himself did not ex- 
tenuate his offence, or appear to think it a trifle. He 
observed, indeed, that at that time he was not aware 
what sins against property were: he used to think that 
if some people had so much more than they wanted, 
there was no great harm in those who have too little 
taking some from them. He had had much time for 
thought since, and now saw so plainly how necessary 
it was for men to be protected while living in society, 
that he believed no compulsion could henceforth make 
him break the laws in any such way. But the mis- 
chief was done. He had made his wife wretched, and 
all was over. I convinced him that it was not. His 
term was for five years ; and when it was fulfilled, he 
would still be a young man, and might give his wife 
many honourable and happy years of affection. It 
was well that we thought so at the time, for the hope 

e him substantial comfort. He lifted up his head 
his loom, where it had down 
weeping, and began to talk on the subject I dr 
what kind of utled I hed to deal 
with—reasoning and reflective. I led him to consider, 
as he had found out the pu of law, the purposes 
of punishment, and at length put the question to him 
whether he thought he ought to be pardoned. Trem- 
bling from head to foot, and white as the wall, he 
bravely answered, “ No.” I asked him whether it 
would not be better to settle his mind to his lot than 
to be trembling, for four years, at every footstep that 
came near his cell, expecting deliverance, and expect- 
ing it in vain. He did not answer. I told him that 
when he was heart-sick with expecting in vain, per- 
haps even some hard thought of his wife—that she 
had not done all she could—might rise up to trouble 
him. “Oh no, no, never!” he cried. I had now 
obtained what I wanted for her. 

I told him I should endeavour to see his wife. He 
desired me to tell her that he was in health, and had 
brought himself to own to me what he had done; and 
that he should be pretty comfortable but for think- 
ing how he had used her; but he would try to make 
up for it one day. He was quite cheerful when I left 


im. 

The wife called on me the next day. She said she 
could not stay long, as she was about to set off, with 
her children, for a remote part of the country. It was 
a dreadful thing to her to leave her husband's neigh- 
bourhood ; but she had been deprived of the means of 
support, by her work being taken from her; and 
no resource remained but going to her father’s house, 
She was surprised, and seemed almost sorry (no doubt 
from a jealousy for his reputation), that her husband 
had acknowledged his offence. She said he had not 
acknowledged it when he went in. I told her eve 
particular about his dwelling and employment, as well 
as his looks and conversation, till, when I had done, 
she started up, saying that she was forgetting her 
children, and ss journey, and every thing. en 
we had parted, she came back from the door to ask 
“ one thing more”—whether I thought there would 
ever be any thing in the world that she could do for 
me. I thought it very possible in a world of chan 
like this ; and promised to rely upon her, if she could 
ever serve me or mine. 

She settled herself at her father’s, and after a while 
dr in spirits, and was sure something would 
happen. When bad news came, she cried, “ There! 
I knew it!” As the turnkey passed her husband’s 
cell one day, he heard some noise, and lookedin. The 
young man was just falling from his loom in a fit of 
apoplexy. There was no Selay in doing all that can 
be done in such cases; but in a few hours he died, 
There is no reason to suppose that his imprisonment 
had any thing to do with the attack. It was probably 
a constitutional tendency, aggravated by anxiety of 
mind, 

From the evidence yielded by a trial of nine years, 
it appears that the health of convicts in this prison is 
better than in such as are conducted on a different 
plan, It must be tried for some years longer before 
this fact can be fully established: but it appears at 
present that if there are some few diseases which ma 
possibly be aggravated by the silence and thoughtful. 
ness attendant on seclusion (which, however, I do not 
know to be the case), there are many more which dis- 
appear under the regularity of temperature and of 
hours, and the good diet of the establishment. There 
is no suffering from contagious, and rarely from epi- 
demic diseases, While the cholera was carrying off 


large numbers of inmates of other prisons, there was 
not a single case of it in the Philadelvhia Penitentiary. 


Three per cent. of the whites in the prison die yearly, 
Of these slmost all have disessed on their 
mission ; and the average of deaths is much smaller 
than is known to take place among the same class of 
persons when pursuing their vicious modes of life at 
large. The number discharged in good health con- 
siderably exceeds that of those received in good health, 
These facts seem to justify the expression of an inmate 
of this establishment—that it is a “humane institue 
tion.” 

I found, on visiting the elder brother of the young 
man I last described, how complete is the secrecy pre« 
served in the prison. I had been repeatedly told that 
these brothers came in together, and therefore had no 
hesitation in mentioning the one to the other. I was 
thunderstruck with the vehemence with which the 
elder turned upon me with the question, “Is my 
brother in this place?” “TI was told you came in 
together,” replied I. ‘Then they put him in just 
after me,” cried he. “ What did they find him guil 
of? What part of the prison is he in ? What work 
does he do?” and a number of other questions ; none 
of which, of course, I would answer. I was not ve 
sorry that he was accidentally made acquainted wi 
what he had led his young brother into. I fear he 
could bear it only too well, When I told the warden 
the mistake I had made, I found that the younger 
brother came in three weeks after the elder. 


APELLES, 

A ROMANCE OF GREEK HISTORY, 
“ Wuart can be the cause of this ?” soliloquised the 
painter Apelles, as he sat alone one morning before 
his easel, on which appeared the half-finished sem- 
blance of a beautiful female countenance. ‘ What, 
in Apollo’s name, can be the cause of this? Hath 
my right hand utterly lost its cunning, that I can- 
not complete this portrait? A full hour have I 
now been here, and yet my work stands precisely 
where it did yesterday. Nothing—nothing can I 
do but sit like an idle dreamer, and gaze on those 
lovely eyes! Campaspe has been most kind—most 
patient with me, though she might well have com- 
plained of my delay, after having sat here thrice a-day 
for so long atime. Oh had I but left those eyes— 
those glowing smiling eyes—to the last moment! I 
must dash them out yet. There is no other way to 
break the strange charm they have cast upon me, 
Yes! they must be effaced.” So speaking, the painter 
took his brush, dipt it in his darkest colours, and 
raised his hand to effect his meditated purpose, For 
a minute he gazed on the basilisk-like orbs looking 
upon him from the canvass, and then, with the excla- 
mation, “It would be sacrilege !” threw the brush 
aside, and began hastily to pace the floor of his paint- 
ing-room, 

For a time he walked with his arms folded, and his 
eyes cast on the ground. “ Can it be possible,” con- 
tinued he, “that my heart has been so mad as to at- 
tach itself to the object of my sovereign’s—of the gene- 
rous Alexander's love? No, no, surely not, surely not. 
Besides, have I not sat face to face with the majestic 
Olympias—nay, have I not figured forth the linea- 
ments of Venus herself, and in such a manner that 
men have knelt before the portraiture, and confessed 
the visible presence of the immortal queen of love— 
have I not done this, and felt no harm—kept my head 
cool, my hand steady, and my heart at ease! And 
can a mere woman—a girl—have chained me, whom a 
divinity and a queen have failed to move? No, no, 
it is impossible! it is impossible! Gratitude to my 
master alone would have prevented it. Let me en- 
deavour at once, then, to throw off this inexplicable 
fancy or rather phrenzy, and proceed with my task.” 
With these words he resumed his seat before his easel, 
still uttering, with a tone of determined conviction, 
the words, “It is impossible!” But the smiling, 
charming eyes again met his gaze, and again he sank 
back in his chair, still muttering “ it is impossible !” 
but ima fainter and fainter tone at each successive 
repetition, 

‘ What is impossible, Apelles ?” said a remarkably 
soft voice at his ear. The painter started from his 
reverie, and beheld the owner of the enchanting orbs 
standing behind him, “Campaspe!” said the con- 
fused artist; “I—I was,” “‘ You were idling, 
Apelles, you would say, if you spoke the truth,” re« 
plied the beautiful visitor ; “‘ look at the canvass ; not 
one touch added since I was here yesterday! Why, 
you most indolent of painters, what have you to say 
for yourself?” “TI deserve your severest displeasure, 
Campaspe,” said the painter, looking sadly on the 
ground. ‘Nay, Apelles, I meant not to chide or be 
angry with you,” returned the lady, approaching him, 
and laying her hand upon his arm ; “truth to say, 
Apelles, I care not although the portrait were never 
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finished. Never were these poor features put on can- 
vass before, and, somehow or other, I love to sit so well, 
that I run away from every thing to come here.” The 
ardent look which the artist turned upon the speaker's 
ingenuous countenance at these words, caused a blush 
to rise upon her cheek, and her eye in turn to drop its 
gaze on the floor. ‘ But come, Apelles,” continued 
she after a pause, “let us resume our sitting ; Alex- 
ander hath ordered this painting, and his will—(a 
gentle sigh here interrupted her words)—must be 
obeyed.” The name of the Macedonian king struck 
a chill throngh the painter’s frame, and served to 
recall him once more to his senses. He sat down at 
his easel, while the beauteous original of his half-com- 
pleted sketch took her allotted seat by its side. 

For a considerable period the artist retained his 
place, striving manfully to commit to the canvass the 
yet unpourtrayed lineaments of the lovely countenance 
before him. But by degrees he became agitated ; his 
hand trembled, and his eye grew dim. At length ex- 
claiming, “‘ No, no, it is vain—it is impossible !”’ he 
threw down his brush, and fell back in his seat, in a 
passion of tears. Campaspe sprang in an instant to 
his side. “ Apelles, dear Apelles !” she cried sooth- 
ingly, “ you are ill—you are fevered ; your hand and 
brow are burning hot; you have overtasked your frame 
by these midnight labours at the easel!” ‘No, Cam- 
paspe,” exclaimed the painter, as, losing all control 
over himself, he fell at her feet, and retained her hand 
in his own, “no, Campaspe! I am well in body, but 
I love—I adore you. In vain have I struggled against 
this passion, and but now, before your entry into this 
apartment, I declared it impossible that my heart 
should have fallen into this snare. Alas! I feel now 
that it is impossible for me to resist loving you—that 
it is impossible for me to pursue this task, unless it 
can be done without your being before my eyes !” 
The poor painter let go the hand which he had held 
during this speech, and again threw himself into his 
seat, burying his face in his hands, Campaspe mean- 
while stood motionless and speechless, ‘ Campaspe!” 
said the painter, raising himself once more, “ you are 
angry with me for this madness?” The beautiful girl 
sighed as she answered, “I am not angry, Apelles ! 
Your words give me pain, but, alas! they also give me 
pleasnre—more pleasure than pain.” The painter 
again knelt before her. ‘‘ You love me, then, Cam- 
paspe,”’ cried he passionately. ‘Alas! I fear it, 
Apelles !’’ was the reply of Campaspe, as she averted 
her gaze from the kneeling artist. 

“Vipers! ungrateful vipers ! I shall have your 
bodies thrown to the dogs!’’ This terrible exclama- 
tion sounded in the ears of Apelles and Campaspe 
like the knell of doom, It was the voice of Alex- 
ander, who had entered the apartment unperceived 
by the pair, entranced as they were in their own 
emotions. iis eye glaring like that of a tiger made 
cubless, his lofty, brow contracted and discoloured 
with passion, and his whole features bearing the im- 
press of the most violent rage, the young conqueror 
of Asia seemed to the unfortunate pair like one ani- 
mated with the spirit of the avenging furies. ‘‘ Be- 

ne from my sight !” continued Alexander, striding 

urriedly up and down the chamber, and addressing 
himself to Apelles; “begone! ere I am tempted to 
defile a monarch’s hands by tearing thy wretched body 
in pieces!” The unfortunate painter knelt before his 
sovereign, “First let me say, sire, that the fault is 
mine! Spare Campaspe!"” The trembling lady also 
sank on her knee, and cried, ‘“ Mine was the crime, 
Alexander! Let thy anger fall on mealone!” The 
monarch’s wrath was aught but appeased. “ Away 
from my sight, ingrate !” he again exclaimed to 
Apelles ; “and, mark me, I swear by the head of 
Philip, that thy body shall feed the dogs, if thou art 
found within the walls of Halicarnassus—ay, on the 
same soil which I tread—after this day’s sun goes 
down! Begone!” “Oh, fly, Apelles !” murmured 
the weeping Campaspe. 

Within a few hours after this scene took place, the 
miserable Apelles had left Halicarnassus, where the 
Macedonian king and court were then stationed. The 
city of Halicarnassus was situated on the sea-coast of 
one of the ancient provinces of Asia Minor. Within 
sight of the shore lay the island of Rhodes, and thither 
Apelles bent his course, reckless whither he went, but 
led accidentally in this direction by finding a Rhodian 
fishing-boat about to sail homewards, across the strait 
dividing the island from the mainland. At first the 
exiled painter sat moodily in the stern of the little 
boat, heedless of all around him, and racked with fears 
for Campaspe, as well as grief for his separation from 
her. But by degrees his mind cleared up. He was young, 
and hope is the inseparable attendant of youth. He 
remembered, besides, after his thoughts grew calmer, 
that the character of Alexander was too noble a one 
to render Campaspe’s fate a cause of alarm. It was 
true that he himself was divided from her—for ever ; 
but what chance had there ever been of his love being 
fortunate ? “ It was a dream at best,” said the painter. 


He had spoken unconsciously aloud, and the old fisher- 
man, who, with his son, was engaged in rowing the 
boat, exclaimed, “‘ Dream, master! why, you don’t 
dream with your eyes open, do you?” ‘“ Nay, good 
friend,” replied Apelles, ‘* I was but communing when 
I said so with my own unhappy thoughts.” ‘“ You are 
not like one,” returned the fisherman, looking at the 
painter's handsome attire, ‘‘ to whom fortune has been 
very cruel, and no damsel, surely, can have been hard- 
hearted to a youth with so fair a form and face as 
yours. By Neptune, you might receive a mint of 
money were you to go and hire yourself as a model to 
our Protogenes.” Protogenes !”’ cried A pelles, what, 
the famous painter! Methought he was not in Rhodes 
at present, but at the Olympic Games.” ‘ Nay, 
master,” replied the fisherman, “true, he meant to 
have gone thither with his incomparable picture of 
Venus; but when he heard that Apelles—the painter 
of Cos, you know—had gone to attend on Alexander, 
and was not to be at the festival, Protogenes said that 
‘ no other painter, in Greece or all her isles, was worthy 
of contending with or going to see,’ and so would not 
stir. It was well for Apelles, for no living painter 
could rival our Protogenes.” “Say you so?” was 
the reply to this remark ; “ I must see this unparal- 
leled painter.” 

Accordingly, soon after his arrival at Rhodes, Apelles, 
whose griefs faded for the time before his interest in 
his art, sought out the house of the painter Protogenes, 
The dwelling was a mean one, yet the visitor knew 
that the most illustrious artists were often compelled 
to live in penury. An old woman received Apelles. 
“ My master is not at home, noble sir; he has gone 
out with some pious lords who came to borrow our 
Venus—you must have heard of our Venus, sir ?—for 
the great festival to-morrow. I warrant me, now, thou 
wouldst have thy sweet features pictured to please 
some love-lorn fair one. Our lady Venus make thee 
kind to her!” No bad portress this (thought Apelles) 
for apainter. “‘ Nay, dame,” said he aloud, “ I would 
only at present see your master’s work-room, Could 
you show it but for amoment to me ?” “ It is against 
rule,” returned the old woman; “ but, bless thy comely 
face, I can refuse thee nothing. Ah! it was ever my 
weakness—from my youth upward!” With these 
words, the dame conducted Apelles to her master’s 
painting-room, where finished and unfinished pieces 
of various descriptions rested against the walls, Apelles 
could not refrain from repeated exclamations of delight, 
as his skilful eye scanned the splendid colouring and 
execution of the paintings around. ‘Oh, could you 
but have seen our Venus!” cried the old woman. 
“ Nay, good dame,” replied Apelles, “I see enough to 
tell me I am in the workshop of a master.” The gra- 
tified housekeeper, on seeing her visitor about to de- 
part, said, “‘ My master will be glad to see one who 
knows and loves the art. Will you give your name, 
sir?” Apelles looked around him for a moment, and 
then, seizing a board and brush, placed the one on the 
easel, and at one stroke drew acircle, so perfect in out- 
line that the patient labour of years cou!d not have im- 
proved it. “ Show this to Protogenes,” said he to the 
dame, “and tell him that ¢hus the painters of Cos 
write their names!’ He then departed. 

The adoption of this way of introducing himself to 
his brother artist and rival in celebrity, was the dic- 
tation chiefly of a momentary fancy. Apelles waited 
till some time after the hour when Protogenes was to 
return home, and then he again bent his steps to the 
Rhodian painter's dwelling, anxious at once to see 
him, and curious to know the impression made by his 
own fanciful moje of displaying the professional touch 
and character. The old housekeeper received Apelles 
with a look of great importance as well as respect. 
“ Follow me, gentle stranger,” said the dame, as she 
led the way to the painting-room, ‘“‘ There,” conti- 
nued she, pointing to the same board on which A pelles 
had drawn the circle, “ there is a specimen, my master 
bade me say, of the stylein which the painters of Rhodes 
write their names!’ Apelles looked, and beheld his 
circle filled up with more beautiful colours than ever 
nature laid on the apple of the tree. “ What tints! 
what light and shade !” exclaimed Apelles with rap- 
ture; * I can design—Protogenes can paint !” 

As Apelles uttered these words, a side-door opened, 
and a thin tall man of middle age issued from it, bear- 
ing on his lofty brow and in his glowing eye the stamp 
of genius and enthusiasm. ‘‘ Thou,” cried this per- 
sonage on entering, “ thou art Apelles !” “ And thou, 
Protogenes !” was the reply. ‘The two painters em- 
braced each other warmly, and speedily plunged into 
an animated converse on the art they both loved so 
well. ‘‘ To what chance,” said Protogenes at length, 
“do I owe this happy sight of one I have longed for 
years to see?” The question awoke Apelles rudely 
from the forgetfulness into which his professional en- 
thusiasm had for a time immersed him. His counte- 
nance darkened, and this so visibly, that the Rhodian 
painter exclaimed, “ Pardon me, my friend, if my 
abrupt question has given thee pain.” “It hai 
pained me, Protogenes,” replied the other, “ but no 
fault rests with thee.”” Apelles then laid open the 
whole history of his unfortunate love, and its more 
unfortunate issue, The artist of Rhodes had no sooner 
heard of the ire of Alexander, than he struck his hands 
together, and cried in a tone of great distress, “ Thou 
art lost, Apelles—utterly lost, unless thou canst im- 
mediately escape from Rhodes, or be closely concealed 
within its bounds! Before returning home even now, 
I witnessed the arrival of a Macedonian galley in the 


harbour. It came from Halicarnassus, and bore a 
party hither in search of a fugitive: I heard the de- 
scription—alas! it was thine, Apelles! Come, my 
brother, thou must be concealed instantly!” Apelles 
stirred not, but raised his hand to his brow, and re- 
mained in thought fora moment, ‘“ Come, come !”” 
cried Protogenes, “‘ we must not delay, for assuredly 
they will soon seek thee here.” ‘‘ No, my friend,” re- 
plied Apelles calmly, “I will not fly, nor will I stoop 
to hide me even from the lion’s wrath, If Alexander 
seeks me, he shall find me. Never will I fly, and 
leave Campaspe to bear the punishment that should 
have fallen alone on me!” Protogenes wrung his 
hands. “I have loved thee long, Apelles, though 
my eyes beheld thee not, and I but love en Oe 
more for these noble sentiments. If thou art taken 
before Alexander, I also will go, and, it may be, will 
move him not to strike this blow at the arts of Greece 
—of his country. Yes, Apelles, I will share thy fate.” 
* My generous brother,” was all that Apelles could 
say in reply. 

It was not long ere the resolve of Protogenes was 
put to the test. But a few minutes after this con- 
versation had passed, a band of Macedonian soldiers 
entered the house of the Rhodian painter. Apelles 
was indeed the object of their search; and when they 
notified their orders to bring him to Halicarnassus, 
the painter only said, “ I submit to the will of Alex- 
ander,” and gave himself up to their charge. Proto- 
genes besought and received permission to accompany 
his friend. Without delay, although the shades of 
evening had already fallen in, the party went on board 
the galley with their charge, and rapidly proceeded on 
their way across the strait. The moon was riding 
high in the heavens ere they landed. Apelles and 
Protogenes were then left temporarily under the guard 
of the soldiers, until the commander of the party went 
to learn the further orders of Alexander. He soon 
returned, and thus addressed the unfortunate painter. 
** Apelles, it gives me pain to say that the king hath 
commanded thee to be thrown into the deepest dungeon 
of the guard-house, there to await thy fate on the 
morrow.” Protogenes, who was more moved by this 
stern command than the object of it, entreated so ear- 
nestly, that the commander of the party was prevailed 
upon to permit him to bear the prisoner company. 
“T may lose my head for it,” said the reluctant cap- 
tain, “‘but I honour thee for thy warmth of friendship, 
and will take the risk.” The party then conducted 
the two painters to the guard-house, and lodged them 
in a vaulted cell, dark, damp, and miserable in the 
extreme. Here the friends passed the night, 

Alexander the Great sat in his chamber of audience, 
surrounded by his courtiers, on the morning succeed- 
ing the day that had proved so lamentably eventful to 
Apelles, The king’s looks were thoughtful and gloomy, 
and the aspect of his courtiers was not less so, partly 
because they followed the old use and wont of dressing 
their faces by that of their sovereign, and partly be- 
cause they loved Apelles (whose flight and capture, 
though not his crime, were known), and feared for his 
fate. ‘‘ Why comes rot the prisoner, Clitus ?” said 
Alexander, suddenly breaking the long silence that 
had been preserved. ‘“‘ My lord, the guard-house is 
at some distance. But I delivered your commands, 
and he will be here anon.”’ Silence again followed the 
reply of Clitus, and nothing occurred to disturb it until 
Apelles was led into the hall. The unfortunate painter 
retained his eyes fixed on the ground, as he moved 
towards the footstool of the throne on which the king 
sat. When atthe distance of a few feet, Apelles knelt 
down, without raising his eyes, Protogenes followed 
his example, but at a short distance behind him, 
Without noticing the presence of the prisoner’s com- 
panion, Alexander turned to his courtiers, and said, 
in a low but stern tone, “What deserves the man 
who has stolen the affections of one whom he knew 
to be the object of his king and master’s love?” The 
courtiers were silent, until the king repeated with 
vehemence, ‘Say, what doth such a man deserve ?”” 
“ Death !”’ was the reply that passed from lip to lip. 
“ You have spoken well,” said the king, “and as I 
expected from you. The man is now before you, and 
has heard the doom you have pronounced.” Proto- 
genes could bear this scene no longer ; he started for- 
ward, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Royal Alexander! do not, for 
an involuntary error, take away the crown and glory 
of Grecian art. Apelle-——” ‘ Who art thou ?” 
interrupted'the monarch, “I, great king, am Proto- 
genes, a painter of Rhodes,” ‘“‘I have heard of thee,” 
replied Alexander ; “ thou too speakest well. But it 
is vain to intercede for this man. His doom is fixed ! 
It is right, however, that the partner of his crime should 
share that doom, Clitus, bring hither Campaspe!”” 
Apelles had not opened his lips to pray for himself, brt 
he now exclaimed, in accents of agony, ‘‘ Oh, royal, 
noble sovereign, spare her! She is innocent!” “ Si- 
lence, one and all!’ was the king’s reply. In a few 
moments, Campaspe was led into the hall by Clitus, 
The king left his throne, and advanced to meet her, 
The lady sank at his feet, “ Mark the doom, all of 

ou,” cried the king in aloud and clear voice, ‘‘ which 
pronounce upon these two unfortunates, Let them, 
for daring to love each other, be instantly bound—to- 
gether for life! And be the bonds,” he continued, 
aa a smile, “the golden ones which Hymen 
‘orges 
Snatched thus unexpectedly from the brink of the 
ve, as it were, Apelles and Campaspe were in an 
instant pouring forth broken expressions of gratitude 


. 
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before the feet of their sovereign; while, at the same 
time, all the courtiers, who had but the instant before 
devoted the pair to death, were crying out, “ Gene- 
rous, magnanimous monarch !” “ Nay,” said the hero 
of Macedon, “if Alexander cannot control himself, 
how shall he presume to govern and command others ? 
And yet, believe me, the concession is not without its 
merit, since the struggle to accomplish it was a more 
arduous one than any the conquest of Asia shall ever 
cost to the king of Macedon. But it was short, and 
is over. Take her, Apelles,” continued Alexander, 
joining the hands of the painter and Campaspe, “ and 
learn that thou servest a master who loves his friends 
more than himself.” 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 

AMSTERDAM, 
*“*T witt make England the Amsterdam of all reli- 
gions,” said King William, when about to assume the 
place vacated by James II. ; and from this expression 
we may learn that at a period prior to our revolution, 
Amsterdam was distinguished as the seat of perfect 
toleration and equality in matters of religious belief. 
In the present day, the same character pertains to it ; 
and it may be confidently asserted, that in no town 
in Europe are the people of all sects so marked by the 
qualities of practical piety, general benevolence of dis- 
position, and mutual forbearance towards the opinions 
of each other. All social discordance on account of 
religious belief has long since vanished ; and the pro- 
fession of any particular faith neither communicates 
particular privileges, nor excludes any one from public 
office.* 

The population is composed of a more extensive 
variety of sects than is usual in large cities, there 
being not only almost every class of Christians, includ- 
ing those of the Roman Catholic, Jansenist, Greek, 
and Arminian churches, but ten thousand Jews of the 
German and Portuguese nations, The established 
Dutch Reformed Church possesses eleven places of 
public worship, and the total number of congregations 
of all kinds is stated to be fifty-three. Among these 
is one of English Episcopalians, and another of Eng- 
lish Presbyterians, Perhaps it is not generally known 
that the Scottish and English Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in Holland constitute a part of the Dutch esta- 
blished church, notwithstanding that they differ some- 
what from it in forms of public worship, and are minis- 
tered to in the English language by clergymen from 
Great Britain. Totwo countrymen placed in this rela- 
tion to the church of Holland—the Rev. Mr Steven of 
Rotterdam, and the Rev. Mr Ingram of Amsterdam 
—I have to acknowledge a debt of gratitude for their 
friendly endeavours in furnishing me with much use- 
ful information on the subjects which came under my 
notice. 

Amsterdam has been styled the Venice of the north. 
Commerce is the prevailing object of pursuit. Neither 
the Dutch in general, nor the citizens of this large 
city in particular, are noted for their manufacturing 
industry. The genius of the people evidently lies in 
buying and selling—making money by traffic; and 
this they pursue to the utmost possible limits. The 
only manufactures worth noticing are of dye stuffs, 
some cotton and silk fabrics, strong liquors, refined 
sugar, leather, cordage, and cut diamonds. The pre- 
paration or cutting of diamonds for the lapidaries is 
peculiar to the town, There are five principal esta- 
blishments, besides many of a smaller description, de- 
voted to this’ business, and nearly all belonging 
Jews. 


* As the government of Holland protects all forms 
of worship alike, the public exercise of all is perfectly 
free. No particular profession of faith, in the matter of 
religion, either excludes any one from public employ- 
ment, or opens a privileged way to it. This liberality of 
sentiment manifests itself at Amsterdam in particular, 
and that not only in the public celebration of all modes 
of worship indiscriminately, but also in the familiar in- 
tercourse of private life. Theological opinions are seldom 
mixed up with the every-day converse of society, and if 
they do come incidentally on the tapis, these matters 
are treated merely in a very general way, no one caring 
to make them, at such times, the subject of grave argu- 
mentation. It must not, however, be inferred from this, 
that the religious toleration existing at Amsterdam, as 
well as over all Holland, has its origin in any degree of 
apathy with respect to religion, or in any irreligious ten- 
dencies on the part of the people; such a conclusion would 
be utterly erroneous. Generally speaking, the Hollanders, 
whatever may be their particular religious profession, 
devote themselves, heart and soul, to the inspirations of 
faith and the practice of piety. This virtue pervades all 
classes of society in Amsterdam.”— Translation from Ma- 
nuel des Etrangers & Amsterdam, 1838. 


The Dutch whale-fishery is, I believe, extinct ; 
and the trade of fishing and curing herrings, which 
was once so important, is now on a comparatively 
limited scale. It is the custom in Holland te decorate 
the shops for the sale of fish as soon as the new her- 
rings for the season are brought to market. In Am- 
sterdam, we observed some shops garnished, on this 
account, with large crowns of gaudy flowers and co- 
loured ribbons over their doorways. Amsterdam con- 
tinues to possess a considerable trade in ship-building, 
both for government and private individuals, The 
royal dock-yard is situated on the Ai, at the north- 
eastern corner of the town, and is as extensive, and 
under as excellent management, as that on the Thames 
at Deptford. The general mercantile trade of the 
port has, like that at Rotterdam, been improving 
since the separation of Holland from Belgium, though 
not to the same extent. The situation of Amsterdam 
is much inferior to that of Rotterdam for conducting a 
commerce on a large scale, either with foreign countries 
or with the interior of Germany. All communication 
between Amsterdam and the sea must be carried on 
by means of a ship canal, fifty-two miles in length, 
leading from the opposite shore of the Ai to Helder 
and the Texel, while it has no great river behind it 
like the Rhine to float steam-vessels and lighters to 
the higher regions of the continent. As a well-esta- 
blished emporium of traffic, however, Amsterdam 
takes the lead among the ports of the Netherlands; 
and as the seat of a stock-exchange of considerable 
local and some general influence, it possesses an im- 
portance in character of which other towns with 
greater physical advantages are deficient. The mer- 
chants are signalised for their commercial integrity 
and patient industry, and, as may be supposed, many 
of them have realised ample fortunes by their busi- 
ness, 

In the course of our ramble through the town, we 
visited the principal literary and philosophical institu- 
tion, called Felix Meritis, which is located in a hand- 
some large edifice in one of the chief streets. The 
house is laid out in a number of large apartments for 
meetings of members, and some of a smaller size, con- 
taining philosophical instruments, pictures, casts of 
statues, and other objects. The principal apartment 
is a large rotunda with a gallery, which is used for 
musical entertainments. From what I could learn of 
the nature of the institution, it appears to consist of a 
body of annual subscribers, who enjoy the benefit of 
a reading-room, lectures on scientific and literary 
subjects, and musical entertainments. At the top of 
the house, to which I was conducted, there is an 
astronomical observatory, and from this elevated spot 
I enjoyed a most extensive prospect over the city in 
all directions. The odd appellation, Felix Meritis, 
which is given to the institution, is derived from the 
first words of a Latin inscription in one of the halls 
dedicatory of the establishment to the cultivation of 
the fine arts. Besides this association, which is of a 
select kind, and includes the royal family among its 
members, there is an association having similar objects 
in view, composed of merchants and others, styled 
Doctrina et Amicitia. There are also a number of 
societies in Amsterdam instituted for the promotion 
of literature, the arts, and sciences, but none of these 
require special notice excepting one called the Society 
for the Public Good, which is of national importance, 
and has its head-quarters established in this city. 

The Society for the Public Good, or, as it is called 
in Dutch, Maatschappij tot Nut Van ’t Algemeen, is of 
about fifty years’ standing, and forms one of the most 
remarkable institutions for social improvement on the 
Continent. It originated in the following manner :—In 
the year 1784, John Nieuwenhuizen, a humble minis- 
ter of a Mennonite or Baptist congregation at Edam, 
a village situated in North Holland, a few miles 
from Amsterdam, perceived the defective condition 
of primary education, and the slenderness of the 
existing means for its improvement, He was a man 
who, though moving in a retired sphere, had both 
the sense to conceive the means of improving the so- 
cial condition of the people, and the intrepidity to 
put his designs in execution, At first, not much 
was attempted. A society composed of himself and a 
few friends began to agitate the question of improved 
education, and to encourage the growth of morals and 
general intelligence. Little by little the society, to 
which the above title was given, increased in the num- 
ber of its supporters, and extended its usefulness, till 
it finally spread over the whole of Holland, and every 
town was subject to its cheering influence. A note 
furnished to me by a gentleman in Rotterdam, will 


give a good idea of the operations of the society. 
“In every town, and in almost every village of 
any importance, there is a branch or department of 
this useful institution. The number of branches is 
220, which now possess altogether upwards of 14,000 
members. Each member pays a small sum yearly. 
In Rotterdam there are 530 members, each paying six 
florins (or 10s.) annually. Under direction of the 
society, there are schools for the education of children, 
who pay a moderate fee for attendance. The Dutch 
and French languages are taught at these schools, also 
the ordinary elementary branches of instruction, the 
same as at the Tusscken schools. In most towns a 
library is attached to the establishment, and books 
from it are lent freely to all who apply with the recom- 
mendation of a member. Prizes are annually offered 
for the best essays or works on subjects proposed by 
the society, and designed for the improvement of the 
lower classes. Attached to the branch institution 
at Rotterdam there is also an evening school for 
the instruction of young men designing to become 
teachers, and at present about sixty are in attendance. 
There is likewise a Revising school for boys and 
girls from about fourteen to seventeen years of age, 
who, during the day, are engaged in some empioy- 
ment, and take this means of revising and extend- 
ing what they have learnt in childhood. The mem- 
bers of the society have a social meeting every 
fortnight during the winter in the society’s large hall, 
when an essay on some literary or moral subject is deli- 
vered by a member appointed to do so; after which, 
any member is at liberty to come forward with any pro- 
duction, so far as it may be agreeable to the rules. On 
Friday evening of every week during the winter, an 
essay or lecture is delivered by one of the members in 
the Old Scotch Church, and on these occasions all per- 
sons are admitted gratis, At these meetings, which 
are intended for the benefit of the working-classes in 
the town, it is customary to distribute tracts bearing 
on the subject of the lecture, and aiming at moral and 
intellectual improvement. These useful public meet- 
ings are called Volkslezingen, or Popular Readings, 
and are in such general estimation as to be attended 
by upwards of five hundred individuals, The society 
further supports a Sunday school for adults—both 
men and women, who attend at separate hours, One 
principal aim is to teach those to read, who, by some 
accidental cause, are deficient in this accomplishment. 
They are taught to read the Bible, which is also ex- 
plained, and moral and religious instruction is at the 
same time orally given. At this school are found 
Roman Catholics, and even Jews. Under direction 
of the society are also institutions called Spare Banks 
(equivalent to the English Savings’ Banks), which 
have been of much general utility. That at Rotterdam 
has deposits amounting to between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand pounds, upon which interest is paid at four per 
cent. The society also gives pecuniary rewards and 
medals to persons who distinguish themselves by sav- 
ing the lives of their fellow-creatures, or to those who 
risk their lives in attempting to save others from death, 
Lastly, the society sustains and encourages institutions 
called Schools of Industry. That at Rotterdam is 
open during the winter evenings for the instruction of 
artizans in arithmetic, geometry, mechanics, mathe- 
matics, and drawing. About sixty young men thus 
receive much useful instruction, and the fee payable 
by each is only 4s. 2d. for the season.” It will thus 
be perceived that the Society for the Public Good 
embraces a number of objects which in England are 
carried into operation by different institutions, and the 
reader will join with mein thinking that the existence 
of such a comprehensive institution in Holland must 
be productive of much benefit to society, not only in 
its lower but higher departments. I was sorry to learn 
at a subsequent part of my journey, in Belgium, that 
the operations of the Society for the Public Good had 
been greatly circumscribed in that part of the Nether- 
lands to which branches had been extended ;» and that 
at the revolution of 1830, these branches had ceased 
to exist. Much of the blame of this unfortunate limi- 
tation of the efforts of the society was ascribed to the 
Belgian priests, but with what justice I am unable to 
sa 


estuntion abounds in educational institutions of 
a high and low grade, including a theatre of anatomy 
and college of surgery. The schools for primary in- 
struction, both Tusschen and Armen, are numerous 
and well attended. ‘The Armen schools, which are 
eleven in number, are planted in all quarters of the 
city to accommodate the poorer inhabitants of each 
district ; and such is the efficiency of the arrangements 
under the school committee and special inspector, that 
the whole juvenile population are receiving instruc- 
tion. In the course of our rounds we visited the largest 
of these schools for the poor. It is located in a large 
building of only one apartment, formerly used as a 
French chapel, and resembling a wide lofty warehouse 
with raftered roof. Without any pretensions to ele- 
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gance, the place is perfectly suitable for its present 
purpose, a we found in it 950 pupils of both sexes, all 
of whom were receiving instruction gratis. The plan 
of teaching, and the subjects taught, are much the 
same as had formerly come under my attention. There 
is a head master and several young men acting as his 
assistants, As usual, every teacher was on his feet, 
and busy talking to the children, or listening to the 
lessons, it being against the rules for any teacher to 
have a seat in the school. The head master acknow- 
ledged that there was a disadvantage in having so 
large a number of pupils in one apartment ; but as it 
is an object of much importance to conduct the poor 
schools economically, the size and the appearance of 
the school-rooms are deemed matters of little conse- 
quence. It is only by doing things cheaply that all 
are educated. — 

The hospitals and charitable institutions of Amster- 
dam are exceedingly numerous and varied in their 
character. Whether arising from purely charitable 
motives, or from the influence of custom, the Dutch, 
as already mentioned, are liberal in their support of 
the poor; and the practiceof wealthy persons bequeath- 
ing money to endow hospitals, has been carried to an 
extraordinary extent. In every town which we passed 
through, we heard of charitable foundations of this 
kind; but Amsterdam is their chief locality, and 
there a pretty considerable part of the population is 
less or more supported by bequests from deceased citi- 
zens, religious bodies, and philanthropic associations, 
The number of hospitals, alms-houses, and charitable 
foundations of various kinds, is stated to be as many 
as twenty-three. Some of these are for the aged poor, 
and orphans of particular religious bodies, and others 
are quite general in their all, 
are en of as patterns ilful managemen 

amen conten to the inmates, I was informed 
of a class of yy ol Provident Asylums, esta- 
blished in most of the large towns for the comfortable 
maintenance of men or women, who are admit- 
ted on payment of a comparatively small sum. These 
establis which are on a le footing, are 
found to be very suitable for the reception of aged do- 
mestic servants ; and therefore persons in that rank of 
life may, by a timely saving of their wages, retire 
thither in their old days. Masters and mistresses fre- 
uently reward old ab faithful servants by paying for 
Deir admission t0-these excellent institutions. Asa 
transient resident in Amsterdam, I do not feel ~ o 
entitled to give any opinion of the moral results of the 
great system of eleemosynary provision which is there 
established ; I can only speak with certainty of the 
fact, that neither here nor elsewhere in Holland were 
swe troubled with mendicants in the streets (though 
oecasionally alms were sought from us by children), 
and this absence of beggars may be assumed as a de- 
cided trait of good social management on the part of 
the Dutch. 

One of the places to which we proceeded in our tour 
through Amsterdam, was the Museum, or National 
Picture Gallery, which originated in a collection 
formed by the republican government in 1798, and 
occupies an entire but plain building of several stories, 
in a conspicuous situation, The various apartments 
on the different floors are stored with nearly five 
hundred pictures, chiefly of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools of painting, and of all sizes. The collection has 
been considered, by good judges of this class of pro- 
ductions, to be of great value. It comprehends works 

Van der Helst, Flink, Berghem, Ruesdael, Cuyp, 
‘an Steen, Carel du Jardin, Gerard Duow, Paul Pot- 
ter, Vandervelde, Backhuisen, Ostade, Wouvermanns, 
Teniers, Rembrandt,and Vandyck. Laying out of view 
the pieces of Paul Patter, which are always delight- 
ful, I felt most pleasure, both here and at Hague, 
in contemplating the landseapes of Berghem. The 
rich woodland scenes of this painter, full of life, and 
deeply mellowed by time, described in the catalogue 
as “un paysage montueux avec une riviere,” or 
“un paysage montagneux d'Italie, représenté a l'effet 
de soliel couchant le retour du bétail,” or better still, 
* une belle vué d’Italie, avec plusieurs figures toutes 
de grandeur naturelle”—all are charming. Here are 
also some beautiful pictures of a nearly similar size 
and character by Wouvermanns. This painter’s de- 
lineations of old-fashioned mounted cavaliers, in their 
jack-boots and plumed beavers, sallying out on a fresh 
summer morning witha band of roistering attendants, 
holding hounds in leash ready to start for the chase, 
absolutely carry one’s mind back a good couple of bun- 
dred years at least, and make us almost sorry that we 
live in this far-on age of the world, when every thing 
is improved out of all fan and romanee. 
The chief painting in the collection is a large piece 
Van der Helst, representing a repast of officers of 
civie guard of Amsterdam, on a festive occasion 
in 1648. It contains thirty portraits of individuals, 
and is called the marvel of the Duteh school of paint- 


and his Pupils, I had seen at the Hague. The collec- 
tion, altogether, does much credit both to the general 
rnment and to the civic authorities of Amsterdam, 
latter having transferred all their valuable paint- 
aoe the stadthouse when it became a royal 
, and they removed to an edifice of humbler 
character. The ae daily, Sunday ex- 


It came under our notice in Amsterdam, as in other 
towns which we had visited, that there are few wheeled 
vehicles either of a public or private character. It is 
only in comparatively recent times that carriages of 
this nature were allowed in Amsterdam, as the rolling 
of the wheels was supposed to shake and endanger the 
foundations of the houses, The hackney carriages 
were therefore fixed on a low frame, and drawn, sledge 
fashion, by a single horse. We remarked that sledges 
for carrying goods are still common both here and at 
Rotterdam, but all hackney and private carriages are 
now set on wheels, and do not materially differ from 
those in use in England. The recreations of the Am- 
sterdammers, like those of the Hollanders generally, 
take the direction of in-door amusements, and these 
not of a very intellectual kind. The people, with all 
their steadiness of character and good dispositions, are 
at that point of intelligence and refinement at which 
pleasure is sought in the petty gratifications of the 
senses, and hence a state of manners is produced simi- 
lar to what existed generally in Britain forty or fifty 
years since, 

As suitable to this imperfect social condition, there 
exist in Amsterdam a number of houses of evening 
entertainment, which excel our gin palaces in splen- 
dour, and are the admiration of every stranger. My 
object being to see all that could be supposed to throw 
light on the character and habits of the people, I was 
induced to spend a few hours in making a tour of the 
chief places of resort of this nature. The result, I 
am sorry to say, was by no means gratifying. In 
general, these places of recreation resemble the more 
superb cafés of the Palais Royal in Paris, but are 
conducted with a much less degree of refinement, 
Splendid saloons, decorated with mirrors and gorgeous 
chandeliers, and crowded with well-dressed persons 
who are engaged in drinking, smoking, and listening 
to a musical performance, constitute pA substance of 
what is to be seen and heard. In one establishment, 
the sole amusement consists in eating hard-boiled eggs 
and pickles, a species of food for which the Dutch of 
all ranks show a most extraordinary fondness. What- 
ever may be the nature of the place, the utmost de- 
corum prevails, In the most elegant of the saloons 
I observed both merchants and their wives, as I ima- 
gined them to be, the men with their pipes filling the 
atmosphere with clouds of smoke, and the ladies in the 
enjoyment of some light liquid refection, such as tea 
or coffee. As for the musical part of the entertain- 
ments, it was quite a novelty. On a platform at the 
inner end of the room—I speak of the Café des Mille 
Colonnes—and raised a foot or so from the floor, were 
planted several Swiss musicians in tall narrow hats, 
pretty much like inverted flower-pots, black velvet 
shorts, and white cotton stockings ; also, two or three 
women of the same nation in equally picturesque cos- 
tumes—the whole forming a kind of orchestra, and 
executing a tolerable concert with guitars and singing. 
Such, then, are the evening amusements of large num- 
bers of the citizens of Amsterdam, and which seem 
strangely at variance both with the religious tendencies 
of the people, and the efforts of those literary institu- 
tions to which I have had occasion to allude. 


FALL INTO A COAL PIT. 
Arrer the peace of 1763, Lieutenant George Spearing, of 
the navy, was residing in Glasgow, and on Wednesday, 
September 13th, 1769, between three and four o’elock in 
the afternoon (to use the words of his own narrative), 
“T went into a little wood ealled North Woodside, situ- 
ated between two and three miles north-west of Glasgow, 
with the design to gather a few hazel nuts. I think that 
I would not have been in the wood more than a quarter 
of an hour, nor have gathered more than ten nuts, 
before I unfortunately fell into an old coal pit, seventeen 
yards deep, which had been made through solid rock. 
l was some time insensible. Upon recovering my recol- 
lection, I found myself sitting nearly as a tailor does at 
his work; blood was flowing pretty freely from my mouth, 
and I thought that I had broken a blood-vessel, and con- 
sequently had not long to live; but to my great comfort 
I seon discovered that the blood proceeded from a wound 
in my tongue, which I had bitten in my fall. Looking 
at my watch, it was ten minutes past four; and getting 
up, I surveyed my limbs, and to my inexpressible joy 
found that not one was broken. I was soon reconciled 
to my new situation, having from my childhood thought 
that something very extraordinary was to happen to me 
in the course of my life. I had not the least doubt of 
being relieved in the morning, for the wood was small, 
and situated near a populous neighbourhood, much fre- 
quented, especially in the nutting season. Night now 
approached, and it began to rain, not in gentle showers, 
but in torrents of water, such as is generally experienced 
at the autumnal equinox. The pit I had fallen into was 
about five feet in diameter, but not having been wrought 
for several years, the subterranean passages were choked 
up, and I was exposed to the rain, which continued with 
very little intermission, so that I was in a short time com- 
pletely wet through. In this comfortless condition I en- 
deavoured to take some repose. A forked stick which I 
found in the pit, and which I placed diagonally to the 
sides of it, served alternately to support my head as a 
pillow, or my body oceasionally, which was much bruised ; 


but in the whole time I remained here, I do not think I 
one hour together. Having passed a very di 
able night, I was somewhat cheered with the appearance 
of daylight, and the melody of a robin redbreast that had 
= immediately above my head ; and this pretty 
little warbler continued to visit my quarters every morn- 
ing during my confinement, which contributed much to 
the serenity of my mind. 

At the distance of about ten yards in a direct line from 
the pit, was a water-mill—the miller’s house was still 
nearer. I could frequently hear the horses going to and 
from the ee I heard human voices ; and I 
did distinctly hear the dueks and hens about the mill, 
I made the best use of my voice on every occasion, but it 
was to no manner of purpose, for the wind, which was 
constantly high, blew in a line from the mill to the pit ; 
which easily accounts for what I heard, and at the same 
time my voice was carried the contrary way. I cannot 
say I suffered much from hunger; after two or three 
bh that appetite ceased, but fe thirst was intoler- 

ble; and though it almost constantly rained, I could not 
till the third or fourth day preserve a drop of it, as the 
earth at the bottom of the pit sucked it up as fast as it 
ran down. In this distress I sucked my clothes, but from 
them extracted very little moisture. The shock I re- 
ceived in the fall, together with the dislocation of one 
of my ribs, kept me, I imagine, in a constant fever. I 
cannot otherwise account for my suffering so much more 
from thirst than I did from hunger. At last I discovered 
the thigh bone of a bull (which I afterwards learned had 
fallen into the pit about ry years before me), almost 
covered with the earth ; I dug it up, and the large end 
of it left a cavity which I suppose held a quart ; this the 
water drained into, but so very slowly, that it was a con- 
siderable time before I could get a nutshellfal at a time, 
which I emptied into the palm of my hand, and so drank 
it. The water now began to increase very fast, so that 
I was glad to en! my reservoir, insomuch that on the 
fourth or fifth day I had a sufficient , and the water 
was certainly the preservation of my life. At the bottom 
of the pit there were great quantities of reptiles, such as 
frogs, large black or slugs, &c.; and these 
noxious creatures would frequently crawl about me, and 
often get into my reservoir; nevert ess, I thought it the 
sweetest water I had ever tasted ; and at this distance 
of time—though so many years—the remembrance of it 
is so sweet, that if it were possible to procure any of it, 
I am quite sure that I would swallow it with avidity. I 
have uently taken both frogs and toads out of my 
neck, where I suppose they took shelter while I slept. 
The toads I always destro but the frogs I preserved, 
as I did not know but that I would be under the necess 
of eating them, which I would not have serupled to have 
done had I been very — Saturday the 16th, there 
fell but little rain, and the satisfaction to hear 
the voices of some boys in the wood. Immediately I called 
out with all my might, but it was all in vain ; though I 
afterwards heard that they actually heard me, but, being 
d with an idle story of a wild man being in 
the wood, they ran away affrighted. Saturday, 17th, was 
my birthday, when I completed my forty-first year; and 
I think it was the next day that some of. my fri hav- 
ing accidentally learned that I had gone the way I did, 
sent out two or three porters ey to search the pit 
for me. These men went to the miller’s house and made 
inquiry for me, but on account of the very great rain at 
the time, they never entered the part A cruelly re- 
turned to their they had searched 
the pit, but that I was not to be found. Many people, 
no doubt, in my dismal situation would have died of de- 
spair ; but I thank God I had always a perfect serenity 
of mind, and did not lose the hope of deliverance. 

At length the morning of the 20th September, the 
py morning of my release, came—a day that, while my 
memory lasts, I will always celebrate with gratitude to 
Heaven. pa the brambles and bushes that covered 
the mouth of the pit, I could discover the sun shining 
bright, and my pretty warbler was chaunting his melo- 
dious strains, when my attention was — by a con- 
fused noise of human voices, which seemed tobe approach- 
ing fast to the pit. As soon as they heard my voice, 
they all ran towards the opening, and I could distinguish 
a well-known voice saying, ‘ Good God, he is still living.’ 
Another of them, though a very honest North Briton, be- 
could not help asking me, in 
the Hibernian style, if I was still alive? I told I was, 
and ‘ hearty too ;’ and then gave them particular direc- 
tions how to proceed in Ectting me out. Fortunately, at 
that juncture a worker a neighbouring pit was 
ing along the road, and hearing voices in the w his 
curiosity prompted him to learn the cause. By his as 
sistance, and a rope from the mill, I was soon landed on 
terra firma. The miller’s wife had kindly brought some 
milk warm from the cow for me, but on my coming to 
the fresh air, I grew faint, and could not taste it. Need 
I be ashamed to acknowledge, that the first dictates of 
my heart prompted me to fall on my knees, and ejaculate 
a silent thanksgiving to the God of my deliverance, since 
at this distant time I never think of it but the tears of 

titude start from my eyes. Every morning in the pit 
tied a knot on the corner of handkerchief, suppos- 
ing thatif I died there, and my wasafterwards found, 
the number of knots would certify the number of days 
I had passed in the pit. Immediately I drew the hand- 
kerchief from my pocket, and bade them count the knots. 
They found seven, the exact number of nights I had been 
there. We now hastened out of the wood I could walk 
without support, but that was not allowed ; each person 
striving to show me how much they were rejoiced 

to find me alive and so well. They led me to the miller’s 
house, where a number of people were gathered to 
man in the neighbourhood sent to his 

house for some wine, and at my own request a of 


| 

ing. One of Rembrandt's best pieces—perhaps his | 
— best—is also here exhibited ; namely, the Meeting 
of Directors of the Drapers’ Company and their Ser- 
vants. His other great piece, the Lecturer of Anatomy | 

Vasved Ulead Was il & Wh ale 

After this I was put to bed, with warm bricks at my feet. 

This, by expanding the blood-vessels, put te to great tor- 

of my legs was taken away from this cause a below 

the knee, and about six hours after the amputation, the 
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ligatures all gave way, and the arteries bled a consider- 
able time before it was discovered. Six weeks after this, 
T went out in a sedan chair for the benefit of the air, and I 
afterwards took lod; in the country, where, ing 
plenty of warm new milk, my ap improved daily, 
and now I am in perfect health.”—Brown’s History of 


READINGS IN PETER PINDAR. 

Tus, as must be generally known, was the publishing 
name of a satirical poet of the last century, whose real 
appellation was John Wolcot. How strange would 
it have appeared to one of his contemporaries, and how 
mortifying would it have been to himself, if the terms 
in which we are now introducing him to notice could 
have been foreseen—him, the universally reaowned, 
the terror of the palace and the Royal Academy, the 
clever though splenetic Peter Pindar! Yet true it 
is and of verity, that Peter's works are now out of 
all general notice, and his name, real or poetical, 
scarcely known to the younger part of the present ge- 
neration. This is of course chiefly owing to the tem- 
porary and personal nature of the chief topics of his 
verse. What gave them their best relish in their own 
proper day, is just what now deprives them of general 
interest. Nevertheless, Peter was an amusing varlet, 
and we propose spending a few hours in recalling his 
image and history, and fishing up from his entombed 
volumes a few things which may even yet yield some 
mirth, 
John Wolcot was the only son of a substantial yeo- 
man at the village of Dodbrooke, in the hundred of 
Coleridge, and county of Devon, where he first saw the 
light in the year 1738. He received a good education, 
chiefly at the request and expense of an uncle, a me- 
dical practitioner at Fowey in Cornwall, who wished 
to rear him as his successor in business. In compliance 
with the wishes of this person, he resided for a year 
during his boyhood in Normandy, for the purpose of 
improving his manners. He afterwards became the 
apprentice of his uncle for the usual term of seven 
years, during which, besides paying due attention to 
professional study, he devoted himself to general read- 
ing, particularly in the department of polite literature, 
and made several attempts as a poet. He afterwards 
went to London for hospital practice, and in proper 
time settled in business with his uncle at Fowey. 

In 1767, when advanced to the thirtieth year of his 
age, it chanced that a Cornish gentleman whom he 
knew was appointed governor of Jamaica, Wolcot 
formed the desire of accompanying this gentleman as 
his physician, and was accepted in that capacity, but 
not till he had obtained a degree as M.D. from the 
university of Aberdeen. He sailed with Sir William 
Trelawny accordingly, but soon found that the emolu- 
ments and prospects of the situation were beneath his 
hopes. One day, when he was complaining to Sir 
William of the little practice he was obtaining at St 
Jago (then the government town), the worthy gover- 
nor said, “ What a pity it is, my dear Wolcot, that 
you were not bred a parson! There is the rector of 
just dying, and the presentation is in my gift.” 
The idea instantly struck our hero that he might con- 
trive to perform the almost nominal duties, as they 
then were, of a Jamaica clergyman ; and he proposed 
instantly proceeding to London to obtain orders from 
the bishop, with a view to receiving the presentation. 
As the story goes, he did as proposed, and in the space 
of a very few months presented himself in his new ca- 

ity before his patron, who was quite willing to make 
him a rector, but unfortunately was not a seeing 
that the once sickly incumbent was still alive, and in 
better health than ever. In these circumstances, Wol- 
cot was obliged to content himself with the inferior 
living of Vere, which, however, was nearly a sinecure. 
It is said that Peter, finding no congregation to attend 
his chapel, used to follow his ordinary amusement of 

i -shooting, during the time he should otherwise 
devoted to accompanied on these 
occasions by his clerk, who was as fond of the sport as 
himself. A certain negro perceived how things were 
going on, and suddenly conceived a strong desire to 
attend chapel. When Peter saw him come in with 
his wife and children, he began to fear there would be 
no pigeon-shooting that day. “What do you come here 
for, Blackee ?” he exclaimed. “ Why, massa, to hear 
your good sermon.” “Would not a bit or two do you 
more good ?” said Peter, referring to a small coin of 
the value of fivepence. “Oh yes, massa doctor, me 
love your prayers much, but me love your money too.” 
Then, gladly pocketing the a he withdrew, and 
released the impatient pastor. is alleged that the 
sly rogue laid our hero under a similar contribution 
every Sunday for a whole year—that is to say, as long 
as he held the ill-deserved office. 

The death of Sir William Trelawny, closing all 
of promotion, sent Wolcot home in 1769, with 
widow of that gentleman. On the return voy 
touching for turtle at one of the Caymana isles, in 
Gulf of Florida, Wolcot became acquainted with some 
fecling. thosmgh the ialand, which 
was a scene of great natural beauty, containing only 


a few inhabitants, he chanced to enter a cot, where he 
found a very beautifal i whose language and 
manners betokened her bei English descent. She 
informed him that she was from one of the colonies of 
North America (now the United States); that she 
and her lover, being persecuted by their parents, had 
left their country together ; and that, sailing in quest 
of some distant asylum, they had been wrecked on this 
island. At this part of the story, Wolcot, charmed 
into a romantic phrenzy by her beauty, started up 
exclaiming, “‘ I hope, madam, he (meaning the lover) 
lost his life.’ The lady calmly removed all dubiety 
on this score, by mentioning that he “ had just gone 
out to shoot doves for dinner.” 
husband, soon returned, and Wolcot learned that, 
after being wrecked, finding the island one of nature’s 
gardens, and the people innocent and obliging, they 
had resolved to settle there, apart from the world, and 
in the enjoyment of that affection for which they had 
lost both friends and country. Their hopes had not 
been disappointed. They were now the presidents of 
a little republic, in which something like the golden 
age was realised. Julia had become the mother of 
four children, whom she did her best to instruct, and 
who were all happy and beautiful creatures. Our 
hero beheld and listened with rapture, and they all 
kissed and cried at parting. In after years, he cele- 
brated the adventure in a poem entitled The Island of 
Innocence, which concludes with the following verses, 
addressed to the husband :— 
Oft, in Fancy’s thy cot I view, 

Enwrapped with vines and flowers of vivid hue ; 

The pebbled avenue, the murmuring spring, 

Crowded with fearless birds of various wing, 

That sportive, fluttering, pour the happy lay, 

date ate relsy, the happy day : 

And oft in Fancy’s ear thy Julia’s lute, 

Whose melting sounds the soul of Pity suit, 

Complaining die: and oft I hear again 

A loud, a happy, cheerful, grateful strain, 

Joined by a little offspring’s throats, that raise 

The song of wonder in their Maker’s praise. 

Soon after his return to Fowey, his uncle died, leav- 
ing him property to the amount of L.2000. He then 
settled in medical practice at Truro, but, owing to a 
dispute with the churchwardens of the parish, who 
had imposed a pauper apprentice on him, he left the 
place in four years, and removed to Helstone, another 
Cornwall borough. Neither at the former town, nor 
in the present, where he remained two years, does he 
seem to have met with much as a practiti 
His literary tastes, which he took no pains to conceal, 
are said to have been unfavourable to him in this re- 
spect ; and there was also, in his manner, a certain 
impatience and irritability, which did not tend tomake 
him a favourite medical attendant. On one occasion, 
we have heard, when a querulous old gentleman de- 
tained him for a quarter of an hour or upwards with 
a detail of sensations, which amounted to nothing more 
or less than itchiness, the future satirist, when at length 
called on to prescribe a remedy, said pettishly, Scratch 
yourself!” by which, it is needless to say, he lost a 
good customer. Wereall physicians equally intolerant 
of the complaints of imaginary invalids, it is to be feared 
that very few of them would obtain much of either re- 
putation or practice. 

Though a scribbler of verse from his schoolboy days, 
Dr Wolcot did not publish till he had reached the ma- 
ture age of forty, when heissued his Supplicating Epistle 
to the Reviewers, a poem of only a few pages, couched 
in a style of grave ironical humour—as, for instance, 

The world’s loud plaudit, lo! ye don’t desire, 
Nor do ye hastily on books decide, 
But first at every coffee-house inquire, 
How, in its favour, runs the public tide. 

Soon after, an accidental circumstance induced him 
to leave the country, and commence the life of a man 
of letters in London. On avisit toa relation in Corn- 
wall, hearing by chance of alad in the neighbourhood, 
named Oppy, who had a remarkable turn for drawing, 
he went to find him out. Oppy, or, as he afterwards 
named himself, Opie, was working as a sawyer at the 
bottom of a saw-pit, when our eccentric physician 
called out from above, in the jargon of the eer ow 
“Con you paient ?” to which the youth immediately 
answered in the same tongue, that he could paient 
Queen Charlotte, Duke William, and Mrs Somebody’s 
Cot. A specimen was produced. Wolcot saw talent 
in its unskilled rudeness, and took the lad home, to 
have him properly instructed. Opie, who was a born 
enthusiast for art, advanced rapidly, and soon appeared 
likely to realise considerable sums by painting portraits, 
Wolcot, who was dissatisfied with his country resi- 
dence, then proposed to take him under his protection 
to London, on the footing of a division of the proceeds 
of Opie’s exertions, the artist being at the same time 
assured against want by his patron. Wolcot was thus 
brought to London, ms er Opie soon became one of 
the most eminent artists of the day, and, as might 
have been expected, no sooner was so, than he shook 
off his connection with the subject of our narrative. 

Peter, thus deserted, turned to his pen, the sharp- 
ness of which soon became felt in town, Having both 
from nature and his late association a taste for the fine 
arts, he chose to make his first essay a series of satiric 
odes on the works of the Royal Academicians, then 
exhibiting. This appeared in 1782, and at once ren- 
dered the name Peter Pindar, which he had assumed 
on the occasion, notable. Another series hailed the 


exhibition of 1783, and also those of 1785 and 1786, 


The lover, or rather | of 


The aquafortis in which they were traced did not fail 
to bite into the artists. Peter’s became a feared name 
amongst them, for there was apt to be a good deal of 
truth in his satire, of which the public readily became 
aware. It could not at the same time be denied that 
his verses were harsh and unmusical, and that his wit 
was occasionally gross, and sometimes profane. It was 
in this department of his works that he gave to the 
world his pleasant tale of the Razors, and also that of 
the Pilgrims and the Peas—two stories. which may 
<r rank amongst the droliest and most drolly re- 
lated which exist in the English literature, Though 
often printed, let us here print them again, for many 
our readers may not have seen them :— 


THE RAZORS, 


town, 
usical, cry’d razors up and down, 
And offer’d twelve for eighteen-pence ; 
Which certainly seem’d wond'rous cheap, 
And for the money, quite a heap, 
As ev'ry man would buy, with cash and sense. 
A country bumpkin the offer heard : 
Poor H who suffer'd by a broad black beard, 
That seem’d a shoe-brush stuck beneath his nose: 
With cheerfulness the eighteen-pence he paid, 
And proudly to himself, in whispers, said, 
“ This rascal stole the razors, I suppose, 
No matter if the fellow be a knave, 
Provided 


that the razors shave ; 
It certainly will be a monstrous - 
So home the clown, with good his fortune went, 
Smiling in heart and soul content, 


And quickly soap’d himself to ears and eyes. 
well a dish or tub, 
ge now with grinni: in to grub, 
Just like a hedger cuttin, io” 
a razor the rest he try’d— 
were impostors—* Ah,” Hodge sigh’d ! 
“I wish my eighteen-pence withie purse,” 
In vain to chafe his beard, and bring the 
He cut, and dug, and swore; 
Brought blood, and danc’d, blasphem’d, and made wry 


And curs’d each razor’s body o’er and o’er. 
His muzzle, form’d of opposition stuff, 

Firm as a Foxite, would not lose its ruff : 

So kept it—langhing at the steel and suds: 
Hodge, in a rn stretch’d his angry jaws, 
Vowing the direst vengeance, with clench’d claws, 

On the vile c#zaT that sold the goods, 
“ Razors! a vile, confounded 

Not fit to serape a hog!” 

Hodge sought the fellow—found him—and began : 
“ P’rhaps, Master Razor-rogue, to you “tis fun, 
That people flay themselves out of their lives: 
You rascal! for an hour have I been grubbing, 
Giving my erying whiskers here a scrubbing, 
With razors just like oyster-knives. 
Sirrah! I tell you, you’re a knave, 
To ery up razors that can’t shave.” 
“ Friend,” quoth the razor-man, “ I’m not a knave: 
As for the razors you have bought, 
Upon my soul,I never thought 
That they would shave.” 
“ Not think they'd shave /” quoth Hodge, with wond’ring- 
eyes, 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell ; 
* What were they made for then, you dog ?” he cries. 
* Made !” quoth the fellow, with a ie—* to sell,” 


THE PILGRIMS AND THE PEAS. 
A brace of sinners for no good, 

Were ordered to the Virgin Mary's shrine, 
Who at Loretto dwelt in wax, stone, wood, 

And, in a curl’d white wig, look’d wond'rous fine, 
Fifty long miles had those sad rogues to travel, 
With something in their shoes much worse than gravel ; 
In short, their toes, so gentle to amuse, , 
The priest had order’d peas into their shoes : 

The knaves set off on the same day, 
Peas in their shoes, to go and pray ; 
But very diffrent was their speed, I wot ; 
One of the sinners gallop’d on, 
ht as a bullet from a gun ; 
e other limp’d as if he had been shot. 
One saw the VirGin soon—peccavi ery’d— 
Had his soul whitewash’d all so clever : 
When home again he nimbly hied ; 
Made fit, with saints above, to live for ever. 
In coming back, however, let me say, 
He met his brother rogue about half way ; 
Hobbling with outstretch’d rear and bending knees : 
Cursing the souls and bodies of the peas: 
His eyes in tears, his cheeks and brows in sweat, 
Deep sympathising with his groaning feet. 
“ How now !” the light-toed, whitewash’d pilgrim broke; 
lazy tubes at 
“ e take it !” cried the t’other, “ "tis no ji 
My feet, once hard as any rock, or 
Are now as soft as blubber. 
Excuse me, Vi Mary, that I swear ; 
As for Loretto, I shall not get there: 
But, brother sinner, do explain 
How ‘tis that you are not in pain ; 

What Pow’r hath work’d a wonder for your toes ; 
Whilst J, just like a snail, am crawling, 

Now swearing, now on Saints devoutly ba 

Whilst not a rascal comes to ease my woes 
How is’t that you can like a ear 

Merry, as if that nought had oppeatic burn ye!” 
“Why,” cry’d the other, grinning, “ you must know, 

That just before I ventur’d on my journey, 

To walk a little more at ease, 
I took the liberty to boil my peas, 
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ROMANCE IN SHIPWRECK. 
Many interesting as well as painful incidents connected 
with the explosion and wreck of the Pulaski steamer, 
are related by those who were saved from destruc- 
tion. Amongst others the following is told of a Mr 
Ridge, from New Orleans, and a Miss Onslow, from one 
of the southern states, two of the unfortunates who were 
icked up on the fifth day, about fifty miles from land. 
te is stated of the gentleman that he had been sitting on 
the deck alone, for half an hour previous to the accident. 
Another gentleman, who was walking near him at the 
time of the explosion, was thrown overboard, and him- 
self was precipitated nearly over the side of the boat and 
stun He recovered immediately, as he — 
when he heard some one remark, “ Get out the boats— 
she is sinking.” He was not acquainted with a solitary 
individual in the boat. Under such circumstances, it 
was natural to suppose he would feel quite as much con- 
cern for himself as for any one else. He was consequently 
among the foremost of those who sought the small boat 
for safety, and was about to step into it, when he disco- 
vered a young lady, whom he recognised as one whose 
ce had sundry times during the passage arrested 
his attention. Her protector was the gentleman who was 
walking on deck and blown overboard. He sprang towards 
her to take her into the small boat; but in the crowd 
and confusion he lost sight of her, and he supposed she 
was with some other friend. During his fruitless search, 
the small boat shoved off. The night rang with the prayers 
and shrieks of the helpless and drowning. He turned 
away in despair, and tumbled over a coil of small rope. 
Hope, like the aspiring spark, brightened again. He caught 
9 the rope—lashed together a couple of settees—threw 
upon a piece of an old sail, and a small empty cask, 

and, thus equipped, launched upon the element. 

It was all the work of a t. He believed death 
inevitable, and that effort was his last gasp at life. His 
vessel bore him up much better than he expected, and 
he was consoling himself with his escape, such as it was, 
while others were perishing all around him, when he dis- 
covered a female struggling for life almost within his 
grasp. He left his ark—swam but twice his length— 
seized his object, and returned safely to his craft again, 
which proved sufficient to sustain them both, but with 
their heads and shoulders only above the water. The 
female was the young lady for whom he had lost a 
sage in the small boat. She fancied their float would be 
unable to support them both, and said, “ You will have 
to let me go to save yourself.” Hereplied, * We live, or 
we die together.” Soon after, they drifted upon a piece 
of the wreck, probably a part of the same floor or parti- 
tion, torn asunder by the explosion. This, with the aid 
of the settees, fastened beneath it, proved sufficient to 

them out of the water. About this time, one of the 
small boats came towards them, but already heavily 
loaded. He implored them to take in the young lady. 
But she said no, she could not leave him. They were 
fairly at sea, without the least morsel to eat or drink, in 
a scorching climate. Of the boat which bore them all 
in quiet and safety but a half hour before, nothing was 
to be seen but scattered pieces of the wreck. The small 
boats were on their way towards the shore—their own 
craft, being light and lightly loaded, drifted fast away 
from a scene indescribably heart-rending, and which he 
still shudders to think of. ; 

At daylight nothing was visible to them but the hea- 
vens and a waste of waters. In the course of the day 
they came in sight of land, and for a time were confident 
of reaching it ; but during the succeeding night the wind 
changed, and soon after daylight next morning it vanished 

in, aud with it all their lively hopes of escaping their 
‘ul dilemma. On the third day a sail hove in sight, 
but she was entirely*beyond hailing distance. When 
found, they were y burned by the sun—starved and 
exhausted, though still in possession of their faculties, 
and able to move and talk. But their pain and suffering 
was not without its pleasure and enjoyment. The ro- 
mantic part of the story of their expedition is yet to 
come, and there is no telling how much longer they would 
have subsisted on the same food that seems to have aided 
in sustaining them so well such a length of time. 

The intrepidity he displayed—the risk he ran—the 
danger he incurred, and above all the magnanimity he 
evinced in saving her life, strangers as they were to each 
other, at the imminent hazard of his own, elicited with 
her at once the warmest and strongest feelings of grati- 
tude towards him, and, before the tortures of hunger and 
thirst commenced, kindled that passion which burns no- 
where else as it burns in woman’s bosom. On the other 
hand, her good sense, her fortitude, and presence of mind 
at the most perilous moment, and particularly her readi- 
ness to meet and share with him the fate which awaited 
them, excited on his part an attachment which was 
neither to be disguised nor deferred. And there, u 
the “ waters wild” amid the terrors which surrounded, 
and the fate which threatened them, in presence of an 
all-seeing God, did they pledge their mutual love, and 
declare, if their lives were spared, the destiny, which mis- 
fortune had united, should then be made inseparable. 

After their rescue, he informed her that a sense of dut 
impelled him to apprise her, that by the misfortune whic 

befallen them, he had lost every dollar he possessed 
on earth (amounting to 25,000 dollars), that he was in 
« y to his very lips”"—a beggar amongst strangers, 
hout the means of paying for a single meal of victuals ; 
and, painful as was the thought of separation to him, he 
offered to release her from her engagement, if it was her 
choice to leave him. She burst into tears at the very 
ht of 1 and asked him if he thought it was 
possible for the poverty of this world to drive them to a 
more desperate extremity than that which they had suf- 
fered thus together. He assured her of his willin 
to endure for her the same trial —, and of the joy, 
more than he could express, which he felt at finding her 
se willing to fulfil her en; t, which it is said is soon 
to be consummated. It was not till then that he was 
made acquainted with the fact that his lady-love is heiress 
to an estate worth 200,000 dollars.— Delaware e 


SCENE IN A PARIS POLICE OFFICE. 
A cuILp, of ten years old, of a mild and interesting coun- 
tenance, was placed at the bar. His meagre limbs were 
covered by the ample costume of unbleached linen, the 
usual uniform of the young prisoners. The crimes of 
which he was accused were mendicity and vagabondage. 

President. You had no regular occupation it seems, and 
so you went a-begging ? 

Child. I have an occupation, but I don’t like it, and 
would rather do something else. 

President, What is your occupation then ? 

Child. 1 was a musician. I played the organ in the 
streets, It’s tiresome to be all day long twisting a handle, 
and hearing the same tunes. And then, instead of amus- 
ing people, it only vexes them, and one gets nothing. I'd 
rather be a carpenter, or any thing else. 

President. Very well; have you asked your parents to 
put you apprentice to a trade ? 

Child. I’ve asked my mother twenty times to do so, 
but she won't. She says to me, “ Go and play the organ ; 
it’s much easier to learn.” But I don’t like the music, 
so I left my mother to try and get some work ; but people 
said I was too little; so 1 begged for a halfpenny to buy 
myself some bread, and lay down to sleep under a gate- 
way. 

A dry masculine woman here made her appearance. 
She was arrayed in a voluminous cap, plentifully adorned 
with yellow ribbons. She advanced towards the bar, 
darting a threatening look at the little malefactor, who 
assumed a sulky mien, and began to roll his red cap be- 
tween his hands. This was Madame Papelon, the mother 
of the boy, and she immediately began in a sour and shrill 
voice :—* Look at the little vagabond, who dares to rebel 

inst the author of his life, and pretends to teach me 
what is best for him! Where's the respect which every 
honest son owes in France to his virtuous and legitimate 

ts 

President. Why do you refuse to give your son a trade ? 

Woman. I have given him something better; I have 
taught him one of the arts, the art of his fathers and of 
his mother—a noble and glorious art—the art of music. 
But the little wretch refuses to take to it, and would ra- 
ther be a mechanic, it seems, than an artist. Little fool! 

Child. A pretty artist, to twist an organ from morning 
till night. Oh, it is so tiresome. If it was only a spit, I 
might learn to be a cook one day, and get a place as kit- 
chen-boy when I was a bit bigger. 

Woman (with a look of the most _—— contempt). 
If it isn’t enough to make heaven and earth blush to hear 
such sentiments. 

President. These are honourable sentiments, and it is 
you who ought to blush. 

Woman (in utter astonishment). Hey? What is that 
yousay? I! 

President. Yes, you. The child, young as he is, feels 
the want of learning something that may enable him to 
get a livelihood, and you oppose so excellent an agen, 
wishing him to continue a wretched bpp which can 
only lead him to become a beggar and a vagabond. 

oman. Well, to be sure! As if one hadn't a licence 
from the police to sing in the streets. The king himself 
can’t prevent one from singing, nor from making one’s 
son sing if one likes. M. Papelon chooses his offspring 
to be a musician, and I choose it too. There's no law, 
there’s no law, I say, to prevent it. 

President. Y our child has been arrested as a bond ; 
he is a minor, and the law authorises the tribunal to—— 

Woman. The child is no minor as long as his father 
lives. I know the law as well as you, and insist on having 
my boy. 

"President. He shall be given up to you if you promise 
to put him apprentice to a trade. 

Voman. Oh, that Papelon were here! He would know 
how to obtain justice. How unfortunate that he should 
just happen to be on his circuit through the provinces! 

President. Will you engage to do what justice requires 
of you ? 

‘oman, The most I can do is to buy a monkey for 
him. Will that satisfy you ? 

Child. No, 1 don’t want a monkey, I want to learn to 
read and write. 

Woman. What need have you of learning to read, you 
little ragamuffin, as long as I can teach you your songs ? 

Child. Well, but I won't sing. 

President. The court acquits your child, and by virtue 
of the power which the law gives us, we shall order that 
he be educated till the age of sixteen, in the prison school. 

Child (in a tone of reproach to his mother). There, I’m 
glad of that ; now I shall learn something. 

Madame Papelon was most vociferous in her exclama- 
tions against the wise decision of the magistrate, till one 
of the municipal guards took her by the arm and led her 
out of the office. “ Yes, I’m going,” she exclaimed, half 
choked with rage, “ but I shall go this instant to my 
and order him to draw up an appeal against this 
sentence.” 


ADVOCATES AND CLIENTS. 

An advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes his 
client, knows, in the discharge of that office, but one pez- 
son in the world—that client, and none other. To save 
that client by all expedient means—to protect that client 
at all ha: and costs to all others, and among others 
to himself—is the highest and most unquestioned of his 
duties ; and he must not regard the alarm—the suffering 
—the torment—the destruction—which he may bring 
upon any other. Nay, separating even the duties of a 
patriot those of an advocate, and casting them, if 
need be, to the wind, he must go on, reckless of the con- 
sequences, if his fate should unhappily be to involve his 
country in confusion for his client’s protection.—Lord 

—[Quere as to the morality of all this.] 


SUPFORTING THE PRESS. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Sterne, who used his wife very ill, was one day talking 
to Garrick in a fine sentimental manner, in ae of con- 
jogal love and fidelity. “The husband,” said Sterne, “ who 
behaves unkindly to his wife, deserves to have his house 
burnt over his head.” “ If you think so,” said Garrick, “ I 
hope your house is insured.” 

A lady, after performing, with the most brilliant exe- 
cution, a sonata on the pianoforte, in the presence of Dr 
Johnson, turning to the philosopher, took the liberty of 
asking him if he was fond of music? “ No, madam,” re- 

lied the doctor ; “ but of all noises I think music is the 
disagreeable.” 

The Abbé Maury, who had rendered himself obnoxious 
to the democrats, during the French revolution, was one 
night seized by the mob, who looked around for a lamp- 
post to suspend him on. “ Pray, my good friends,” said 
the Abbé, “ were you to hang me to that lamp-post, do you 
think that you would see any the clearer for it ”” is 
well-timed wit softened the rabble and saved his life. 

Salezzo de Pedrada praising an old lady for her beauty, 
she answered, that beauty was incompatible with her age. 
To which Salezzo replied, “ We say, as beautiful as an 
angel ; and yet the angels are, of all creatures, the most 
ancient.” 

A French officer quarrelling with a Swiss, reproached 
him with his country’s vice of fighting on either side for 
money, while we Frenchmen, said he, fight for honour. 
“ Yes, sir,” replied the Swiss, “every one fights for that 
which he most wants.” 

When the late Mr Windham, the war minister, was 
upon a trip to the continent, he met with a Dutch clergy- 
man, who was very eager in his inquiries as to the doc- 
trines and discipline of the church of England, to which 
he received satisfactory answers ; those, however, were 
succeeded by others of a more difficult nature, particu- 
larly as to the manner in which some English preachers 
manufacture their sermons. Upon Mr Windham con- 
fessing his ignorance of this subject, the Dutchman, in a 
tone of disappointment, exclaimed, “ Why, then, I find, 
sir, after all the conversation we have had, that I have 
been deceived as to your profession ; they told me you 
were an English minister.” _ 

A certain town in Ohio stands on a fixed and mode- 
rately elevated tract directly on the dividing line between 
the waters which run into Lake Erie and the Mississippi. 
The old court-house is so situated that the rain which 
falls on the north side of the roof passes into the Cuya- 
hoga, and is discharged into the St Lawrence; while 
that which falls on the south side passes into the Gulf of 
Mexico, so that this house, in a rainy day, is a fountain 
of waters for two opposite hemispheres of the globe. 

On the Scotch circuits, the judges give dinners, having 
an allowance for that purpose. e great Lord Kames 
was extremely parsimonious, and at a circuit dinner at 
Perth, did not allow claret, as had been the custom. The 
conversation turned on Sir Charles Hardy’s fleet, which 
was then blockaded by the French ; and one of the com- 

y asked what had become of our fleet. Mr Henry 
ine answered, “ Confined, like us, to port.” 

M. Lalande, the French astronomer, during the whole 
time of the revolution, confined himself to the study of 
that science. When he found that he had escaped the 
fury of Robespierre, he jocosely said, “I may thank my 
stars for it.” 

TueatricaL Horses.—* Many and many is the circuit 
this pony has gone,” said Mr Crummles, flicking him 
skilfully on the eyelid for old acquaintance’ sake. “He 
is quite one of us. His mother wason the stage.” “Was 
she, indeed ?” replied Nicholas. “She ate apple-pie at 
the Circus for upwards of fourteen years,” said the ma- 
nager ; “fired pistols, and went to bed in a nightcap ; 
and, in short, took the low comedy entirely. His father 
was a dancer.” “ Was he at all distinguished ?” “Not 
very,” said the . He was rather a low sort of 
apony. The fact is, that he had been originally jobbed 
out by the day, and he never got over his old habits. He 
was clever in melodrama too, but too broad. When the 
mother died, he took to the port wine business.” * The 
port wine business!” cried Nicholas; “what is that?” 
* Drinking port wine with the clown,” said the — 3 
* but he was greedy, and one night bit off the bowl of the 

lass, and choked himself, so that his vulgarity was the 

eath of him at last.”— Nickleby. 
~ In Russia, a man to his minister to inform him of 
the death of his wife. “ What will you give me for buryin 
her?” asks the priest. “Iam poor,” he replies. “ Well 
give me your cow.” “No, a cow is too valuable; I have a 
goose ; you shall have that.” “ That is too little; I will 
not bury your wife for a goose; pay me thirty rubles.” 
“I will give twenty.” “ No, that will not do; I will take 
twenty and a shirt.” And so the in is concluded ; 
but cordiality is at an end.—Elliot’s Travels in Austria, 
Russia, and Turkey. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 

In consequence of the appearance of a paragraph in a late 
number of our Journal, on the subject of wood engraving, in 
which that elegant art was recommended as both a pleasant and 
profitable kind of employment for ladies, we have had a number 
of applications from ladies, requesting to be informed where ana 
how they can receive instructions in the art. Being ourselves 
not aware of the names of any wood engravers in London, Edin- 
burgh, or elsewhere, who would give instructions of this nature, 
we now state our desire to receive information, with the view of 
making it publicly known in our pages. Letters from wood en- 
gravers, stating terms, may be addressed, post paid, to us in 
Edinburgh, or left with Mr Orr, publisher, Amen Corner, Lon- 
don. 
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